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ABSTRACT 

This work provides an in-depth profile of 1,629 
Filipinos living in Mountain View, California. The research was 
designed to answer questions . about how many Filipinos are present, 
their background, their overall socioeconomic status, their language 
use, education and use of selected goveriament services. Despite 
overall appearances of prosperity and -success, the dynamic and highly 
variable Filipino community, it was fpund, has some problems. The 
community faces increasing nuTBbers of Filipinos arriving in this 
country, Filipinos employed in positions which do not utilize their 
education and training, Filipinos not completing their education, and 
Filipinos not receiving services for which they are eligible* In 
addition to details of the research strategies used, this, risport 
includes appendices with sample data gathering interview guidelines, 
a questionnaire, and a publicity poster. (Author/KR) 
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P r e' f a. c e 

The publication of this report represents the achievement of a goal 
which began as discussions among friends about the needs of the Filipino 
community. A consistent pattern of community problems began to emerge 
from these discussions — increased numbers of Filipinos arriving in the 
community,. Filipinos employed in positions which do not utilize their 
.education and training, Filipinos not completing their education, Filipinos 
not receiving services for which they are eligible. As a prerequisite to 
improving the situation, a task force was formed to document the problems' 
faced by the community. 

This study was undertaken to provide an accurate basis for under-r. 
standing the Filipino community. Prior to this study, statiistical data 
were not available from any other govermaent or private agencies. We were 
^ inteii4^ated_in assessing the current size of the Filipino community. We 
were interested in a basic demographic description of the community. We 
were particularly interested in the employmeHt patterns of the community 
and its use of social services. 

Data were collected on 1929 Filipinos living in Mountain View between 
September 1977 and March 1978. This represents, the Filipino Association 
believes, 90% of the community and clearly demonstrates the high degree of 
cooperation given the study by members of the community. 

In the area of rapid growth, we found that 80% of the community had 
moved to Mountain View since 1970. Seventy-seven percent of the community 
are immigrants to the United States* some of whom came as early as the 
1920's and others as .recently as the period of the study. 

■ iii ■ 



In the area of employment patterns-, we have found that almost half of 
the Filipinos in the community are employed. Of those employed, 37% work 
as- assemblers • in the electronic industry. Sixty-one percent of Filipinos- 
with college or trade school education work outside their fields. " 

Although the average income of a Mountain View Filipino household 
is $16,529, it is seldom earned by a single wage earner. Instead, contri- 
butions to total earnings are distributed as follows: * 48% earned 'by head 
of household, 28% earned by spouse, 13% earned by children in the work force 
and 10%^ earned ;by other household tuembers. The average household consisted 
of 4.2 persons 4 .;. 

Less "than one-third of one percent of Filipinos in Mountain View receive 
welfare payments or food stamps. 

This study provides an in-depth profile of a comtemporar>^ Filipino 
community. This is a unique treasure in \:hat it provides the community and 
the Association with a baseline profile against which to measure our efforts, 
programs, and progress. 

To further the understanding of "the situation of Filipinos . in contem- . 
porary Amez-ica, the Association has contributed this study to the files 
of ERIC clearing house on Urban Education "(New York) where it will be available 
in microfiche for a nominal cost. The Association will make the surv^iy data 
available to interested serious researchers, government and community agencies 
for further st^dy and. analysis. 

The final work on a dynamic community such as the Filipino community 
of Mountain View cannot be spoken — instead, let us think of this study as 
a sign post along the way fo further progress and development. - .' . . 

Antoinette Barrientos 
. Chairperson (March 1977 - May 1978) 

Filipino Association of Mountain View, Inc. 

' , • ' * o 
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1. / INTRODUCTION 



This work examined some characteristics of 162^ Filipinos living 
in" Mountain View, California. The Filipinos included in this study 
represent about 90 percent of the estimated 1,800 Filipinos in tha 
community. This estimate was arrived at by assuming that all the 
Filipino households in the community had been identified and that the 
households that declined to participate and those that despite repeated 
attempts could not- be contacted in person, have the same household size 
as the households that were interviewed. 

Mountain View is a community of 55,095 (1975 Countywide Census), 
located almost mid-way between San Jase and San Francisco, California. ' 
Filipinos have been a part of the community since the nineteen twenties 
and as of 1975 were estimated to comprise about two and half percent of 
the population. The research on which^this work is based was, designed 
to answer questions about how many Filipinos, are present, their back- 
ground, their overall socio-economic status,^ their language use, 
education, and use of selected government services. 

The research project was proposed by th,e Filipino Association of 
Mountain View, a non-political and non-social organization incorporated 
as a non-profit community organization on February 10, 1976. - Members 
of the association represented a broad spectrum pf the community. 

Their pei^sonal, sometimes intuitive knowledge of variability within th 

' i ■ . ■ " 

community convinced' them that overall appearances of prosperity and . 

success notwithstanding, the local Filipino community had some problems 

Members know of numerous individuals working outside, their profess^* 



of individuals forced to hold more than one job to survive, of yo,ung_.,---- - - 

people who have dropped out of school and of , individuals, who are eligi- 
ble for public assistance- but are not getting it. However , documentation 
about the nature and extent of problems and an overall pictur^e of the 
community, that 'co\;ld provide context for an analysis of these problems^ 
were not available. Many leaders of the Filipino . community felt that the 
1975 countrywide census had undercounted Filipinos in Mountain View and 
^pointed to' figures provided by the. local school district "that showed 
Filipino children comprised more than 5 percent of the student popula- 
tion. These leaders also felt that the coimty census data about^ the 
household income of Filipino households . was misleading since it.fail'ed 
to weigh the contributions of employed children who live'stt hone and 
other menibers of extended families. It was also felt .that a critical 
factor in assessing the overall situation of the Filipino community is 
the impact of immigration which the county census did not consider.'- " 

' In May of 1977, the Filipino Association 'submitted a. proposal to 
conduct a census type socio-economic study of FiJ^pinos as a Public 
-Service Project under Tile VI. Since the project was designed to gather 
previously unavailable information relevant to the 'planning, delivery, 
and evaluati<m of programs and services to Filipinos, it" was judged a 
cri^itfal public service. Oh August 3>' 1977 the Santa Clara Valley ^ 
Employment and Training Board approved a grant to carry out the study 
. and by the beginning of October most of the research staf^, had been 
hired and . the project had- begun'.' ■ "\ ' . ' • 

From the beginning, the project^s goal. was to, produce a final 
report chat would be easily understood by all segments of the community. 
This precluded the use in this report of multi-variate analysis and 

' many other statistical procedures. 



■' . . 2. RESEARCH* STRATEGIES ■ 

• .^v . ■ " • • - . " 

The goals of the. study were to identify all Filipinos in Mountain 

View and to collect. data about both individuals and househc^lds. For the 

, purposes of this study. Mountain View was defined as j,b^ area identified 

— on"maps'~issueH l)y~the Mountain View Qiamber of CoTumer (Landmark Map, 

December 1975), with one exception. Several families living north of 

\ ■ .. i ' » , -. ' ' ^\ ' ' ' 

the Bayshore Freeway who used Mountain View as the '^i^i ling address, 

• - ■ .' \ — 

whose children attended Mount.ain View schools, and wlib claimed that at 

the time of the study the area was officially a part of "^Mountain View 
were included. ..Waether a person was included or not was determined by 
Residence Rules (see Appendix G) that conform Vith Decennial Census 
Practice (Bureau of the Budget 1969). Questions on whether each indi- 
vidual had a- house someplace else and, if so, how many days they were 
usually present' were used to elicit information necessary to apply , these 
' residence rules, households were define I as individuals - occupying a 
housing unit, and housing units were defined to conform with Decennial 
Census Practice (see Appendix H) (Bureau of the Budget 1.969:48). In 
order to have meaningful household data, information was collected-' on 
non-Filipinos living in households that contain Filipinos. 1^owever,-- 
information reporteci about individuals excludes all non-Filipinos unless 
otherwise indicated. Household data is specified as either based on - 
households that do nc^t'* contain non-Filipinos, household data that in- 
eludes everyone present in the household. 

Individuals and Households- .. '\ 

— ^ I. 

Since one purpose of the study was to collect in-depth, census- 
type data about the community, information concerning every Filipino was 



sought. Yet interviewing every! individual vpuld have been impractical. 
Moreover, datar needed^n Filipin^^s' housing situation and material 
possessions required that individuals be grouped by househ'olds. These 
cross-purposes were resolved by having the researchers interview one 
member of each household. To facilitate collecting information from 
as -many households as possible, the decision was also made not to 
specify that the respondent had to be the. head of the household, but 
only that he or she be at least 16 years old. This decision resulted 



in limiting the questions to factual \ information that the respondent 
would know about himself or herself and about other members of the : 
household. The respondent couJ.d not lie expected to know ' the attitudes 
or opinions of other household members! They represent an opportunity 
sample of people who, happened to be at home and available for an 
interview, not a representative or random sample of Filipinos in 
Mountain View. Thus, this research is generally limited to factual 
information and does not claim to say anything about Filipino attitudes, 
When. the respondents did not know specific information about other, 
members of the household, the answer was recorded as "Does not know'" 
or "DNK," When critical information .about occupation, education, and 
age was not known by tHe respondents, the household .was reconfacted by 
phone for this .information. More ,^han eighty households were recon- 
tacted by phone to get information the respondents had not known at. the 
time of the interview, to a^'c questions the 'interviewer had missed, and 
to verify data that seemed inconsistent with other coded responses. 

Design of the Questionnaire and -Preparation for Interviewing; 

The Board of Direccors of the Filipino Association had identified 



ERIC ^ . 



a few items ic wanted covered in che study, and duriSf fi&e project's 
initial stages, they gave additional topics. They left it to the staff 
to write the questions and to organize them into a'^'survey instrument 
or questionnaire. Questions were written so as to permit computer 
analysis of the results but were also frequently open-ended. The 
respondent was not forced to choose between limited and suggested 
answers but, in most cases, was left free to supply their own answers. 
Questions were designed to encourage respondents to answer' using their 
own words, and the staff was careful to record these -actual words' . ; 
whenever possible. Only after answers had been collected were they 
organized into categories for the purpose of computer analysis. The 
questionnare was modeled after th^ Basic Background Items for US House- 
hold Surveys , a draft report of the SSRC Working Group on Standardiza- 
tion of Survey Background Items (SSRCrn.d.). A Tagalog version of the 
Basic Background Items for US Ri^usehold Surveys that had been adapted 
for use in the Philippines and used in a village level study (Beebe, 
1978), the Bilingual Community Self-Survey (Shannon, et.'al-, 1967)^ 
and the Household Survey Manual 1969 (Bureau of the Budget, 1969) also 
provided additional questions and suggestions for ways of doing 
research. 

The staff developed English and Tagalog versions of the questions 
simultaneously with some questions evolving first in English while the other 
was to use simple English and where appropriate, English phrases and 
words that have been identified as "Filipino^ English." For example, • 
•questions about race-reiflated problems people have, had on their jobs 
asked whether they had ever been given a "hard time" because they were 
Filipinos. The Tagalog version aimed for a colloqial Tagalog that could , 

1 -r 



he easily understood hy chose who speak Tagalog as a second language. 

'"Deep" or "pure" Tagalog was avoided. Firs-e drafts of both the English 
and the Tagalog versions were reviewed by the Association 's^'^oard of 

..P^^-f^^^r^ILS ^^-d^^^ incorporated into a second draft 

This draft was pretested with three Filipino' families outside Mountain 
View but in the South Bay area. Two of these pretests us^ed the Tagalog 
version; the third used the English version. All staff members were 
present and the respondents were encouraged to comment on the clarity 
and substance of each question. A third draft was prepared and pre- 
tested with five mo,re families outside Mountain View. Tfie Tagalog 
version was used vith'^ four families; the English with the fifth house- 
hold. At the same time staff members were preparing the second and 
the third drafts, they received instructions in interviewing techniques 

Staff" members practiced interviewing by conducting_the -pretests-.— 

A final step in the preparation of the questionnaire was the 
comparison. of the two versions to insure that they both communicated 
the same message. To facilitate computer analysis of the answers, each 
question was assigned a label, and spaces were left on the question- 
naire for recoding the number corresponding to the answer forlthat. : 
question. . 

.After the final draft had been prepared and reproduced, .each' 
member of the staff interviewed two other members of the staff as ad- 
ditional prVctice. For the first interviews the staff , worked ±r), pairs 
and whi!m one person inter^/iewed, zhe other person checked, to insure 

"""fckai>^l questions were asked and that answers were recorded in the 
right places. The project coordinator was present for the first seven 



to cwelve interviews "conducted by .each staff member. 

Specific instructions for conducting interviews were prepared 
in writing, and given to each of the staff members irr the form of an 

"Interviewer Information Handbook." • During the first several weeks 

. ■ /' 

when staff members encountered problem^ or questions th y could not 
answer, these became the subject of staff meetings, and decisions 
reached about these situations were written as "Updates" for the 
"Interviewer Information." 

Identifying^ and Contacting the Community 

Before people could be interviewed, they had to be identified 
and contacted. The first step was the preparation of a list of 759 
names, addresses ,^ and in. about two thirds ^of the^ cases, filione numbers. 
This list was compiled from lists supplied by members of the Board of 
Director of the Filipino Association, with one of the largest lists 
furnished by Tony Marmon. Other lists came from the membership . rosters 
of Filipino clubs ^^ind associations in the Santa Clara County . area , 
student organizations, and senior citizen groups. All the names on • 
this initial*: list^ were investigated but only about a. third of the 
respondents interviewed appeared on it. Some of then lists used in 
compiling the initial list were more than four years old, and all of 

them were found to contain numerous names of people who had moved or 

f> i, .\ ' — 

were non- Filipinos . ' 

The primary source of. names were personal referrals. Following 
each interview, th^, respondent was asked for names and addresses of 
their Filipino neighbors, friends and relatives. Respondents often 
furnished more names. Additional lists of Filipinos were later acquired 



from other individuals in the community ^including lists prepared by 
Filipino students. When all the names from lists and referrals were 
combined, they total 1,023. All^names were placed on 3 by '5 cards *• 
that contained space for recording information on attempts made to 
contact the .person and whether the person had been interviewed. (See 
Appendix I for sample). Of the 1,023 namesv 313 were not found at the 
given address and' there was no way they cpuld be located. Another 71 
addresses were found to be non-existent and 147 names were not Filipino 
households. Once contacted, only 36 households refused to be 'inter- 
viewed; this situation is described, in detail later in this report, . 
Twenty-six addresses were! not in Mountain View. Eight households 
that were known to contain Filipinos and 3 households that may hav^ 
' contained Filipinos could ,not b<£ contacted ^ despite repeated visits to . 
their homes and calls to their phone numbers. Publicity was used to 
inform the community of the study and , to elicit its help. In this first- 
phase of the publicity .-program, a poster was prepared that announced the 
purpose of the study in Tagklog, 'liocano, and English (Appendix J). 
Copies, of the poster were placed in numerous Mountain View stores, 
especially^' those known to be frequented by Filipinos, on the campus.es 
of the local high schools and the community coJ.lege, at local churches, 
and at several local govemment^of f ices . The presidents of fourteen 
Filipino associations or clubs in ^ Santa ^dara County, were contacted by 
mail and iri s"bme~cases, follow-ups were made either in person or over 

the ohone. The oresidents of .these associations were asked to inform 

■ _ . -.J V. . .. ■ . ■ ^ 

> their members of the project. Companies known to employ large numbers 

of Filipinos were contacted and were requested to include in their 



newsletter announcements. about the project. Eight companies 
responded by including .news of the project in their newsletters, and a 
ninth company wrote letters to each of its Filipind' employees telling 
them about the project and requesting their cooperation. The newspaper 
of the Moffatt Field Naval Air Station carried an article about the 
project, as did the Palo Alto Times , the San Jose Mercury and the commu- 
nity newspaper. The View. ■ ' - 

Response to the Project Publicity and Channels of Comntunica;tion • 

At the end of the interview, the respondents, were asked if they 

had heard about the research project before. they had been- contacted for 
'the interview. Of the 387 households interviewed, 246 or 64 percent 

responded they had not previously heard of the project and -had not been 

reached by extensive publicity effort.. 

Of the .respondents who had heard of the project, more than three 

times as many had , heard through personal contacts than through media 

■ sources. The most effective media source was the tri-lingual poster; 

. ' ^ ... 

yet it was a source of information about the project for only 3 percent 
of the respondents (Table l-I) • ' 

Table 1-1 Sources of Iiiformation About the Project* 

- ^ Frequency Percent 

H;ad not heard of project ..246 - 64 

//Personal Contacts ^ ■ 

Board i'lembers ' ' 44 11 — . 

Other Interviewees -36 . . 9 

Research Staff ' 21 • 5 

Other Filipinos 7 ' / 2 



Media 

Posters ■ ' ■ ■ 11 -3 ^ ■ ■ 

MDffett Newspaper ■ " 7" . " 2 . 

Community Newspaper (View) ^ . . . ^ - t"' 

Church Newsletter 4 . 1 /•^''^ 

Company Newsletters " 7 2 ' 

San Jose Mercury . . - 2 1 

* Based on 387 household interviewed 

^ : A second phase of publicity- was designed to encourage Filipinos 
who had not been reached to contact the proj.ect and to facilititate 
recontacting individuals who had been reluctant to be interviewed.' 

■This time personal contacts were given the great es t./emphasis The 
church newsletters and the local newspaper were contacted; and they 
agreed to carry notices and to provide **news" coverage of the project. 
On' February r2, 1978, two members of the research staff appeared'', as 

"guesxs" ■onna"weelcly*~Firipih^o ~TT^ aiid~wer^'" in t ervi'ewed 'clTncernin 
the project. . . , . . 

Introduction 

" In more than half of all households, contacts were fi"rst made.v.by:' 
phone, at which time the. purpose of the survey was explained. Appoint- 
ments were arranged at the respondents convenience",' including on week- 
ends and/or evenings. Other contacts were made by going directly to 
the addresses with interviews either conducted at that time or appoint 
ments made for a later time. Members of the research sr.aff. introduced 
themselves in Tagalo.g and presented a letter of introduction in both 
Tagalog and English. After the respondent had read the letter, the 
research staff member reviewed seven points with the respondent. 

i'. * That he/she was. from the Filipino Association of 

Mcantain View, a private non-profit community organization. 



2. - .. That the Association was doing a socio-economic 

• survey of all Filipinos in Mountain. View and was 

attempting to collect information about Filipino .. 
■ families, their housing, education, and job's. 

3. That the information might help improve community 
services to Filipinos. 

4. That answers were strictly confidential and that 
information about indviduals would not be given 
to any U. S.: or Philippine government agency. 

5. That if there wete any particular questions .that 
the respondents did not want .to answer, he/she . 
should say so . 

" 6, . That there-^were identical questionnaires in 

Tagalog and English and respondents could choose 
the one they preferred. 

7. ^ Finally respondents were asked if tWey had any 
questions . ^ 



Community Response 

Most respondents seemed satisfied with 'the e::planation. they were 
furnished and were vary cooperative. Many respondents, felt- that it " 
was time for Filipinos to get together, to identify their collective ; ■ 
needs, and to do something about it. They -viewed the research pro j ect 
as a step in the right direction. ^Approximately , 15 percent of house- 
holds served snacks to. the^ interviewers and in some cases, gave them- 
vegetables from their gardens. Almost all respondents at the end of 
the interview provided names, addresses and phone numbers of friends 
^i^>s]:elatives. A few respondents were very concerned about how they 
had b^eii^xidentified, and some were particularly upset that the Project 
had their "imiisted" phone; .numbers . 

A few houseiiolds, 36 or approximately 9 percent, of the households 
included in 'the study refused to be interviewed. Careful records were 



maintained on the households that refused to participate, and the reasons 
given for the refusal- No reason was given by respondents^ from 22 of 
the households. The most common reason givien for refusal . tfo^ participate 
in the study *was that the respondent was too busy Cn=»7). Other times, 
either the. husband or wife did nat want to (=»4) or had had bad experiences 
.with other .Filipino Associations (n=3) . . The addresses of the households 
that refused to be inter^ewed are distributed throughout the conmiUnity. 
This suggests that' their absence from" the study does not bias the results. 
All households that had refused to be interviewed were contacted at the 
end of the project by letter in a last attempt to explain the project 
add t(a elicit their cooperation. Nane of the households so contacted 
subsequently, agreed to be included in the study. Tl;ie overall refusal . 
rate is a very low figure for this kind of study and reflects the 
overall cooperation extended by the community to the project. 

. . Confidentiality 

■■\ In order to assure that information collected about individuals 
not be linked to names, the sheet containing. names was separated from 
■ the rest of^'the questionnaire immediately after the interview. These 
covjBr sheets with names were kept by the staff until the termination 

h . 

of the project so that problems with the data could be corrected;, 
these cover' sheets were destroyed at the end of, the project. To* 
prevent situations from arising where individuals or groups of indivi- 
' duals would demand the identification of individuals, no list that 
as.sociated names' vith numbers was aver prepared. Original questionnaires 
minus Che names are -being kept by the Filipino Association of Mountain 
View.' : • ' . 



Data Analysis and Availability of the Data \ 

Respondents were recorded using their. actuil words whenever 
possible. These answers were then converted into Wmbers using 
instructions contained in a "codebook" prepared by\the research staff.,. 
Numbers representing answers were transferred to coding sheets and"* were 
keypunched. An SPSS data definition program was prepared that identi- 
fies each variable (question), the meaning assigned to different numbers 
and how missing data was to be handled for each question. (See Nie et. 
al'., 1975) ^ ■ \ 

It is the policy of the Filipino Assodiation of Mountain View to - 

. . ^1 ' ■ " ■ 

make the IBM cards containing the SPSS data definition program, the data, 

i. ' . ^ 

and the ''codebook*' available to anyone who would like to use -them. . . .. 

Special Note on the Occupation Codes .and the Prestige Scores - . / 

Occupations included' work in the Philippines and in the United 
States^ and sidelines or second jobs, as well as primary job s^. Occu- 
pations werja coded using a list of about 800 occupations ^prepared by 
the' National Data Program for the Social Sciences . This list was taken 
from an index of approximately 23,000 occupational titles used by the. 
Bureau of the Census in the 197.0 census of the population and reported 
in the Alphabetical Index of Industries and Occupation (1971) . \ 

the prestige scores assigned to occupations in this study were 
taken fron a study done by NORC in 1963 and originally designed for u^e 
with the 1970 U. S, Census Occupational codes. Prestige scores were '\ 
generated by asking a sample of Americans to evaluate the social Ji 
standing of occupations on a nine step "ladder** printed on a cardl^^oard 
and presented to the respondents.^ The boxes of the ladder were nuiiibered 



1-9- from boccom Co cop. The occupacional cicles were princed on small 

cards and che .occupational prestige racings were collecced by requescing 

respondencs Co sort che cards inco boxes formed by che rungs of che 

ladder. All modif icacions in che orginal scores done by che Nacional 

Daca Program for che. Social bciences €b adapc che 1963 scudy Co che 

1970 Census daca have been used in chis scudy. 

Three Chings need Co be noced regarding Che prescige scores 

reporr.ed in chis scudy; Firsc, chese scores were che prescige of chese 

occupacions more chan 15 years ago, and during chac cime there have been 

• i' ^ ' ■ ^ 

changes in how occupacions are evaluaced. .Second, chese are che pres- 

Cige rankings chat non-Filipino Americans assigned to occupations in. the' 
United States. Several stitdies suggest Filipinos evaluate their limi- 
tations, the pre'stige scores make it possible to investigate... the change 
in prestige of occupations that occurs when a person immigrates and to 
note; the difference in prestige scores for different, groups. Prestige 
scores are not used to make definitive statements about .the prestige" 
of the jobs Filipinos have, but- as a tool for comparing the. impact of 
different factors on a summary measure of occupation. 

v« , ' ■ . 

Notes on the organization of tables and the use of percents 

This study is based on the 1629 Filipinos who are usually present 
r t< - ■ 

and the 419 households, they comprise. The goa of the research was to 

develop-: generalizations about categories of individuals rather than 

descriptions of particular individuals. Individuals or households were 

sorted into groups based on their properties, and statements are made . 

about these groups.. For example, all the Filipinos in MountainView can 

be sorted into two groups, based on whether they are male or female. 



Table 1 - 2 



324 



Age by Ten Year Grouij) 

Frequency 



0-9 
10 - 19 ' 
20 -\ 29 
30 39 . . 
40 - 49 
50 - 59 
60 or older 
Declined to answer 
Did not know 

Total 




Percent 

21 
19 
21 
■ 15 
8 

7 • 

9 
1 

1 

100 



There are 1,592 cases for which the ages,-aVe known and persons 

■ ■ . ■ ■• ' . \ 

ages 10 to 19 make up 19 percent . of the known cases. (Table 1-2) 

■" In some cases a question applies only to a ce^rtain group of 

Filipinos,.- and "in these cases the numbers apply onlA to . individuals for 

which" there are answers' for that* group. For example, \ the question about 

\ ; . . \ . 

civil status was asked only for individuals ages 15 an^ above. (Table 1-3) 



"\ 



Table 1 - 3 



Ciyil\Status of Persons Age 15 and^Abo-^e 





Frequency 


' Percent 


Presently married 


722 ' 


61 


Widowed \ 


50 


4 


Separated \ 


14 


1 


Divorced \ 


14 


1. 


Never married 


378 


32 


Total \ 


1,178 


100 



\ 
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The question was asked of 1 , 179\ indivuduals , the - respondents did not 
know the answei^ for one individuaii and of those over the ages of 15 for 



whom the civil status is known, 6I\ percent are presently marrie 



Lecl. 



\ 



"For most questions the number\of individuals about whom t^e Res- 
pondents did not know the answers is^-^limited to less than ten. Xside 



from age, the only question where a . relatively large number 



declined"* to'^answer" was the question regarding income from the main 
^, occupation. Evea on this question the "declined to ansx*?;^" is limited 
to 38 individuals or 5 percent of ^ individuals who -are employed. 

In addition to sorting all cases by sex--and by age, it is 
possible to sort by both sex and age at . the same time. (Table l-4_^ 

Table 1.4 Age by Sex 

Percent of . . Percenf.of ^Percent of 

Female . F.emale Male- Mala TOTAL Individual 

. 0-. 9 ;i3S 17- 1^1 24 324 21 ■ 

10-19 -. 154 20 . / • 154 ■ v.; 19 '303 '19 

20-29 178 . 23 . . - 148 , 18 " 326 ^ '20 

30^39 ^ 122' .- .. .15 121 .15- -243* ' ■ 15 • 

40-^9 70 . 9 ' 61 8 ;31 ^ 8 

^ ' .. ■ 

50-59 71 9 ^ 41 , 5 ' 112 7 

60 or ' ' , 

older _56 ^ _7. , _92 '. .JJL: 148 ' 10 

TOTAL . 784 100 808 100 .1592 100 



There are 178 females and 148 males between the ages of 20 and . 
29. ^Twen.ty-'ihree percent of the females and 18 percent of the males ' 
are between 20 and 29. 

Implications . ■ 

The research project in accomplishing its* initial explicit goals - 
of preparing a report on the . Filipinos in Mountain View also proved to' 
be of value in several ways that had not beea anticipated. Five diffi- 



■ • . . •= * " ■ ' 

' ■ • ■ ^ U . ....... 

rent areas can be identified in which 'this « research project was able 

to make significant contributions, ! 

_ ^—^ : 

The research, project increased the broader community's awareness 
of t,he Filipino cojranunity and increased the Filipino • community's aware-^ 
ness of its own size, experiences and problems of Filipinos, and the 
enormous variability in their backgrounds. The project prov€y;i that 
civic-minded Filipinos could unite in identifying needs and seeing a 
project through. Members of the community were willing to invest 

o • . ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

tremendous amounts of time and effort in a project that contained no 
direct rewards for such investments other, than the intrinsic rewards 
from the project 's completion*^. 

The research project resulted in the research staffs being 
trained in research methodology, including the computer analysis of 
survey '.data. Different members of the research staff brought to the . " 
Project different skills that in the' course of the Project were shared 
with, other members of the Staff. The research- skills that were 'acquired 
or sharpened become valuable resources both for the individuals in- 
volved, and also for the entire community, since it now has^Xhese • 
skills available. ■ ^.^ 

The results of the research provide the only moderately large ' 
scale study of the socio-economic condition of Filipinos in. this 
country. A fairly extensive research of the literature available on . 
Filipinos in tTiis country failed to locate any comparable studies. ^ 
Besides the information this study provides about Filipinos., .it also 

provides a model for this type of research on similar conjmunities 

• . ' ■ " *^ . . .... 

elsewhere. ' ' \ 

The results of the study provide the Basis for additional research 



on Filipinos in this country. This study provides; a 'description of 
conditions and can only make limited inference about the causes. 
Specific results dealing with education and employment can not always 

"'o 

be fully understood given existing data but would seem to suggest the ■ 

^ - . ^ • 

need for research in these areas. Specifically, there appears a need 

for. research on antecedent conditions of success such as communication 

^ *■ , 

competency, efficiency, self confidence^ and the culture-conditioned 
evaluation of competency by the broader non-Filipino community. 

The most important results of the study to the Filipino Asso- 
ciation of Mountain View concern its ability to contribute to the 
delivery of better services to the community. The goal is to take 
these' results' and to attempt to identify specific needs that are not 
being met, to identify within the area agencies and services that are 

' relevant to these needs and to try to discover what, if anything, 
prevents Filipinos from using agencies and services* that are relievant ^ 
tp their needs.- It is anticipated that the results pf^this study will 
be of particular value to agencies that are presently trying to serve 
the needs of Filipinos and that the study will enable such -agienciea to 
better understand the community with which they are working. The 
Filipino Association of Mountain View anticipate^s spending approxi- 

. iDately six months working with existing agencies in 'their attempt to 
serve the community and at "the end of . that time to identify specific 

*" needs, if there are any, that, existing services either can not or will 
not provide. The Association is then committed, to working with both 
Filipinos and the non-Filipino community to establish the machinery 
that may be needed for /the solution of these very specif ic'^ problems. 



Table 1 - '5 Sex of Mountain View Filipinos 

Frequency Percent ' 

•Vi 

Female 807 49 

Male ' ' / 822 51 

Total 1,629 100 ^ - ' 

The table also provides the percent of individuals in each category 
Percentages in tables as well as in the narrative descriptions of 
these tables are rounded to the largest whole number. Rounding to the 
nearest whole percent is dene to simplify results and to prevent^ the 
appearance of scientific exactness evident in a number such as 22.47 
percent. Such precision is not characteristic of any survey research 
regardless of. the care taken' in doing the research.. Because .of- round- 
■ ing, percentages do not always add to lOO". ^ 

Sometimes either t-he respondent Hid not know infomnation about 
other members of the household or did not want to give the answers, or 
the interviewer, by accident, failed to ask a particular question; In 
such situations the number of cases is reduced and percentages are . 
based only on the number of cases for which there are responses. 

Respondents did not want to give the ages of 15 individuals (often 
their own ages) and did not know the ages of 22 other individuals. 
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z 37" brief history of filipinos in the united 
states^.ajJd in mountain view 

Philippine history and the lives of many Filipino? have been 
greatly influenced and in some cases determined by the "special 
relationship" between the United States and the Philippines.. Related 
to this have been a series of political and socio-economic factors that 
have triggered an intermittent but dramatic growth of Filipino imfii- 
gration to the United States. Both the "special relationship" and 
the continuing large-scale immigration of Filipinos date from 1898 
when, after 300 years of colonial domination and a mock battle in 
Manila Bay, Spain ceded the Philippines to the United States. The 
United States had succumbed to what Mark Twain called the "Philippine 
Temptation" and for the next 46 years, the Philippines was a colonial . 
-possession of the Unite^d States. The United States government's, 
attitude tolards its possession was reflected 'In a statement ^ttri-. 
buted to'President McKinley, stating that it was the moral duty of the 
l/nited States "to educate the Filipinos and uplift and civilize and 
Christianize them and to fit the people for the duties of citizenship." 

The Filipinos had fought and defeated the Spaniards before the 
Americans arrived in Manila Bay; they. wanted independence, not the 
replaceinent of one colonial power by another. A bloody military paci- 
fication program had to be waged before the . Americans could get on with 
their "mission." Education required schools, and even before all armed 
resistance to the Americans had ended, decisions were made to establish 
a public school system, to use English as the medium of itis true t ion, ,m 
and to import American teachers both to staff the schools and to train 



Filipinos as teaehers . While Ame^rican language and culture were being 
imported to the Philippines as early as 1903, Filipinos w^re being 
granted government scholarships to study in the Uni1:ed States. Many 
of the earliest Filipino immigrants were scholars who chose to stay in 
the United States- • , 

While the rhetoric describing the relationship between the United 
States and the Philippines emphasized what the former did for the latter 
the .relationship was in fact based on what the Philippines could do for 
the United States. The traditional economic relationship between, a . 
colonial power and its possession, which defined the possession both 
as a source of raw materials and market for. its finished goods, took 
on an added dimensipn. Almost from the beginning, the P^hilippines 
provided labor for job categories in the United States that Americans 
could not or would 'hot fill. At about the' same time that the United' 
States acquired the .Philippines, it annexed Hawaii- The expansion of 
the sugar industry in Hawaii required cheap labor which China and Japan 
initially supplied, but with the .Chinese Exclusion Law of 1900 and 
the Gentlemen^ s Agreement of 1907, these traditional sources of labor 
were disrupted. Businessmen considered the Philippines as an ideal 
source of chea,p labor since it was under - American occupation and would 
therefore be, '-free from the danger of being abruptly cldsed byjrestric- 
tive immigration legislation*' (Rahaya 1971:189).' While only -about, 
160 Filipinos were actively recruited, word of the opportunities for 
wealth and adventure spread rapidly. By 1919, 25',000 Filipinos were ^ 
in Hawaii (Rabaya 1971: 189) , and the 1920 census identified ,5 , 603 
Filipinos residing in the United States mainland, many of whom were 



government scholars CSacelis and Pecson 1959). 

The recruicmenc of .Filipinos' as messboys for che United Sxates 
• • •■ ' '■ 

Navy in World War I further contributed to the early increase in 

Filipino immigracion. After the war, many of these Filipinos elected 

to stay in. the United States, particularly on the West Coast (McWilliams 

1973). • . . ' 

The nineteen twenties were a time of rapid economic expansion on 
the West Coast- Limited opportunities were available to Filipinos ■ 
ready to work as fruit pickers, rice harvesters, cannery workers , 'house- 
boys, cooks, and at other low level jobs.' The Immigration Actof 1924 
explicitly excluded Chin&se and. Japanese because of their ineligibility 
for citizenship. However, Filipinos who were considered neither aliens 
nor citizens but nationals traveling with American passports were not 
affected.. ^In order to go to the United States,, they had only to arrange 
for a- health card and .credit* for- the trans-Pacific passage. 

While the experience of Filipinos throughout the western* part of 
the United States during the nineteen twenties, is believed to have been 
similar, their experience in California has been documented (see Bloch 
1930) and has played a major role in shaping stereotypes about Filipinos. 
In 1923; 2,426 Filipinos arrived in California , and between then and 
1929 immigration from the Philippines averaged 4,177 annually. The 
"Filipinos who arrived in California during, the nineteen twenties were 
generally male (males outnumbered- females 14 to 1) , young (84 percent 
were. under 30 ^in contrast to the general California population where 
only 23 percent were under 30)^ and unmarried (77 = percent of the Fili- 
pinos were single in contrast to the 48 percent of the total California 



population). For their vork in hatels, restaurant, and'private houses, 

thtiy were usually paid about S67 a month plus room and board. Fili- 

pinos in the agricultural industries received an ay^raged of $3.00 a 

day. Some employers were said to prefer- Filipino workers to white and 

Mexican workers because the former, were considered steadier, more 

tractable and more willing to put up with longer . hours /"poorer board 

arxd -'worse lodging facilities. , 

During the Depression white labor came to view -the Filipinos, as 

an economic threat, and the same jobs that the whites" had been Unwilling 

to accept during the twenties were suddenly being contested. The fact 

that the Filipinos were generally young, male and single increased 

their impact on and visibility in the job market-^ At the same time, 

their age and sex imbalance brought them into conflict with the dominant . 

white majority, especially when they had contact with .white women. 

Anti-Filipino race riots occurred in Exeter, .California in late 1921 

and in Watsonville, California in January of 19.30^ The Exeter incident 

. was enacted by "whites throwing missiles at- the Filipinos" in the 

company of white women. In Watsonville^ the. immediate cause of a riot 

.that led to the death of a Filipino was. the employment of white female 

entertainers by the Palm Beach Filipino Club (Bloch 1930:74) 

In the aftermath of these riots, the California legislative passed 

Joint Resolution No. 15 which petitioned Congress to restrict Filipino 

• immigration. ■ - , 

The present absence of restriction on immigration from the 
Philippines Islands opens the door annually to thousands of 
Filipinos, causing unjust and unfair competition to American ^ 
labor and multiplying the beneficial results to.be expected, 
from a national policy of restrictive immigration. 
(Cj.liforriia Joint Resolution No. 15, 1930) 
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The early Filipino imnigrancs were viccims of general anti- 
Oriental .stereotypes and had the added difficulty of having no govern- 
mental authority to defend their interests • They often encountered 
discrimination and* were barred from some hotels and restaurants'. When 
• ^housing could be found, it was not uncommon for ten or twelve men to 
share single room or apartment. The Filipino community's age and 
sex imbalance combined with discrimination to • present the. appearance 
-of life styles that increased the majority's negative views to ■ Filipinos , 

•Another part of the problem faced- by the early Filipino immigrants 

was their innocence coupled with their high expectations of America, 

Western people are brought up to regard Orientals or 

colored people as inferior Filipinos are taught to 

regard Americans as equals The terrible truth in 

America shatters the Filipino dream of fraternity..,;,.. 
If I had not . studied about American institutions and 
racial equality in the Philippines , I should never have 
minded so much . the horrible impact of American chauvinism. 
(Carlos Bulosan as quoted by Melendy 1972:141) . 

In 1935 the Philippine Independence Act (that . granted indepen- 

dence iii 1946) established' an immigration quota of fifty Filipinos "a 

year, and it seemed as though Filipino immigration had ended. Not ' 

only was new immigration "halted, but the Repatriation Act of 1935 

offered Filipinos in the United States .free transportation back'^to the 

Philippines provided they did not reenter the Unit"^d States . But 

economic conditions in the Philippines were worse 'than conditions in 

this country, atad by 1935- Filipinos in the United States aumbered more"^ 

: ■ " . • ■ " ■ ^ ' ■ ■ ' ■ - ^ 

than 100, 000, many ^of whom^ had been^here for upwards of ten\ years. 
Only 2,000* chose to\retum to the Philippines, 

. • "World War II beg^n a new chapter in Philippine immigration. The 
invasion of the Philippn^i^s. by the Japanese and the .heroic but ultimately 
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futile defense bv Filipino and. American troop s increased American 



consciousness about the Philippines. During and immediately after the 
war, some of the discriminatory bars were lifted, itesident Filipinos 
' were- able to get better paying jobs in shipyards and other defense 
facilities. Most eligible Filipinos enlisted in the army or the navy, . 
and this became grounds for citizenship,^ 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 established an Asian 
Pacific quota of 100 per country, making it possible for more Filipinos 
to ^nter the United States as immigrants. Within the quota of 100, new 
preferences were given to skilled workers,' parents of American citizens, 
. and spouses and children of permanent resident aliens, A new immigration 

law was. enactoid in 1.965. and became effective in 1968. It^ increased the 
^ -annual allotment of visas to 20,000. per country, continued to give pre- 
ference to skilled workers, especially professionals, and relatives ^of ■ 
permanent residents while excluding from: the riumerical limitation 

. ' ■ 1 • * _ 

parents, spouses, and the -unmarried children of American citizens , The 
new laws made ''gave preference to employmen): categories in short supply 
in the United States, such as doctors, and nurses. Once again the 
Philippines became an exporter of labor and direct contributor to the. 
economic and: social well-being of the United States. 

The .impact of the new law on Filipino immigration' is evident when 
the top five users of Immigrant visas are examined. . * " . 
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Figure 1 


Shifts in Top 


Five Users '■•of IVN* 






1967 : 1969 


: 1971 


:. . 1973' ' 


: ^ 1975 



:ico 


42,371 


-t — 71 

: Mexico 


44,623 : 


Mexico 


50,103 


: Mexico 


70,141 


: Mexico 


62,552 




33,321 


: Italy . 


23,617 : 


Phil 


. 28,^,471 


: Phil 


30,799 


: Phil 


31,323 


iiy 


26,565 


: Phil 


20,744 : 


Italy 


.22,137 


: .Cuba 


24,147. 


:- Cuba 


28,100 J. 


3ric 


24,965 


:• Canada. 


18,582 : 


Cuba 


21,611 


: Korea 


-22,930 


': Korea 


25,611 r 


lada 


23,442 


: Jamaica ,16,947 : 


Greece 


15,939- 


: Italy 


,22,151 


•> 

: India • 


14,336 



*Based on 1975 Annual Report, Imnigration and Naturalization Service 

In 1967 Che Philippines was not even among the top five users of 
immigration visas but had jumped to third in 1969 and has been second 
to Mexico since 1971. Since certain close relatives of 'U.S'- citizens 
do not fall within the 20,000 annual numerical limitation, the number 
^of immigrants exceeding the 20,000 ceiling is apt to increase.. Only 
\ .2274 Filipinos became' U.S. citizens in 1968. By 1969 the number had 
increased by more than 70% to 3,877. By 1973 the 1969 figure had . 
doubled. In 1974' and 1975, 28,903 Filipinos became U.S. citizens. . 
The 15,330 Filipinos who became naturalized U*S.- citizens in 1975 
represent an almost 600 percent increase over the number in 1964. 

The 19J0 U.S. Census provides the only nation-wide .profile- of 
Filipinos in America, but because^* of continued immigration since 1970 

A. 

'and a norxoal fertility rate, the 1970 population of Filipinos probably/ 
represents- less than half of the present population • -The 19.70 U.S*. 
Census enumerated 350,082 persons of foreign stock whose country of 
origin is 'the Philippines. Of th ese 184 ,842 are listed as foreign 
born and 165,240 are listed as natives of foreign or mixed parentage. 
Since . Che Census was completed, injmigration ^has increased the size of' 
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the Filipino conminity by at least 240,000. Assuming a very conservative 
natural growth rate of at least 2 percent for both Filipinos already 

present in 1969 and for those who have immigrated sine then, an increase 

■ ^ ' • . ■ ■■'^^ l\ 

of another 27,000, can be^ anticipated. The Filipino community in the i \ 

United States can ^^e expected to be close to a 'million people by 1980. , 

Filipinos in Mountain View 

"Old Mountain Vji^ew" began in the 1950 '^s -^s a settlement with a 
few residents and businesses along El Camino Real. It developed into 
an important stage stop\on the route to San Francisco, . The old town 
shifted to the present area centered along Castro Street close to the 
railroad when th'e San FraAcisco-San Jose Railroad was completed in 
1864 and a depot was built^^orthwest of the old town. 

Mountain View, named for the Santa Cruz Mountain's to the west, 
was incorporated in 1902. The opening of the Moff e.tt . Field Naval / * 
Air Station, in 1933 boosted the cown*s grdwrh. The .population stood 
at only 4,000 in 1940. Most of the residents were farm workers in the 
extensive landholdings in- the valley. In the late nineteen fifties, 
Mountain View experienced spectacular growth, with the farmlands and 
orchards giving way to industrial parks arid housing. 

Filipinos first came to Mountain View in the nineteen twenties. 
Most ' of them were young, unmarried men who came with the vision, of a . .. 
. better life. For the $95 third-class fare.on a trans-Pacific liner, 
the early Filipinos could reach a v^est Coast port like San Francisco, 
Los Angeles or Seattle. Some came directly froTji the Philippin6§ Co the 
mainland while others first lived and worked in Hawaii. Prospects of 
the better economic future, possibly including finishing s<!hool and 



almost always including being able to send money back to relatives_^in 

the Philippines,; brought Filipinos to the jbos available in^ Mountain 

Viev, For many, their dreams remained dreams, for, as one old timer 

puts it, "working on farms was too much work for too little money." 

■> ■ ♦ "i ■ 

In those days, fruit orchards, mostly owned by .Japanese and-Chinese, 

.>- 

abounded in the Mountain View area. Filipinos would go from oue orchard 
to another in- teams of Xrom five to thirty people. They would pick 
pears, tomatoes, strawberries, prunes, apricots, and raspberri 
would, earn 25 cents to 35 cents a box per picker. After work some of 
the Filipinos would go onto town for a movie, then drop by their favo- 
rite meeting place, the poolroom-barbershop then located between Hope 
Street and View Street, where the -present U.S. Post Office is." 

With the influx. into California of new groups of agricultural 
workets in the mid-thirties, the "dust bowl" refugees from the Midwest 
and later the Mexicans from the South,, many Filipinos had to seek other 
. jobs. They, often ended up do ingf domes tic and personal service. work in 
hotels, res taurants ,^ businesses and private households. | 

a By 1940, VXoi the present Filipino population had already move'd 
to Mountain View. Despite often difficult working conditions and some- 
times extremely Sub-standard living facilities, Filipinos did not stop 
-•1 

coming. By .1965 almost. 100% of the present Filipino residetius cf 
. Mountain View 'were already here. 

The Naval Air. Station, N.A.S.A.^s Ames Research Center, and the 
electronics and aerospace industries, which were- established in .the 
fifties, became and ..continue to be, a steady attraction for Filipinos 
seeking jobs in the area- Mountain View^s proximity to San Francisco 

... ^ 




and San Jose make living and working In the area especially appealing 
to Filipinos,, They e^njoy ready ^access to a l^rge - Filipino coinihuriity 
without any of the problems typical of the large urban centers. The 
1975 country-wide dfensus enumerated 1285 Filipinos out of a t^tal 
Mountain View Population of 55,095. 



4, DEMOG^IAPHIC DESCRIPTION 

Th.e- Filipino community' in MounCain View can be. described in terras 
of its total siz'e, its origins^ cha structure of its households, and 
the clvli status, age..and .citizenship of its members . Such descriptions 
reflect the. present status of the community and provide ^n indication of 
future directions. Descriptions of this kind reyeal tre-mendous diffe- 
rences' within the community and suggest that very few, if any, state- 
ments can be made that describe all the Filip^inbs in Mountain View. 

Residence in Mountain View - 

In order to conform with U.S. Decennial Census practices , thdsa • 
who usually, live in the housing unit and persons staying or visiting 
there who have no other home were considered residents. Specific ^■■ '/..^ 
residence rules (included in the"^ Appendix of .this report) were followed 
when applicable but do not cover- all the situations found in -th^e Filipino 
coiamunity. In cases of doubt, researchers were instructed to collect 
data on- everyone present and to inquire specifically as to whether '.^-^t 
individuals had another home elsewhere; how many days on average they 
were usually present in the houoehold being interviewed; and why- they 
mai;iir.i,.l.ied another- residence. For. analytical purposes ,. those individuals,;, 
nc ' covered by the \"residence.?rules" who had .another home and were 
present less, than five days a week were not considered residents of 
Mountain View.. The use of these stringent rules for identifying residents 
resulted in the elimination of 31 "non-residents". These included /^tem- 
pors ;7 visitors from the Philippines, some visiting grandparents, some - . 



college students, and those in th^ militar7 or with jobs requiring 
them to • maintain a residence somepl:%ce * else.' ' ^ ' 

Race and Ethnic Identity 

Itost 0^ the results reported in this work concern individuals who 
either identified themselves^as Filipinos or were identified by the 
respondent for the household as Filipinos. Used this way, the term 
Filipino ^refers to individuals .classified as a racial group. .Some of 

these individuals are not Filipino citizens, others identify their! ethnic 

■ ' 

identity -i^i^^ 4»t'arican, Filipinos-American, simply Filipino, or one of the 
Philippineai-^ numerous language-r-ethnic groups. About one percent of the 
individuals are identified as Filipinos-mestizos but for the purpose 
of -analysis, are included with the Filipinos. The term mestizo refers 
to anyone who has one parent who is Filipino and another who is non-' 
Filipino. 

Table 4 - 1 Race of Individuals Identified as Filipino i 

Filipino 1566* / 

/ 

Chinese Mestizo 2 / 

/ 

White Mesti;?o ^58 / 

* * . ■ ^ ^ . /' 

' Black Mestizo . 2 / 



Japanese Mestizo 1. 



/ 

f 



As >long as Filipinos were present in a household', data was collected 

. ' . - / • 

on all individuals residing therein. If the one percent Filipino mestizos 

are 'incotc)orated with- the Filipinos, this leaves some 67 non-Filipino 

• • It 

household members. . . /. ^ . 

. ■ . /■• 

•* * 

■ ■ .4: ' ■ 
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Tahje 4 2 Race of All " Household Members 



. ' ■ Frequency. Percent-^ 

Filipino 1623 ,96 

' White - 56 

Black' 4 0 

Mexicans 2 0 

Chinese 3. 0 

\ 

Japanese 2 _0 

Total 1670 100 



Table 4 - 3 suggests that the non-Filipino household member is 
lik^y to be either the head of the household or the spouse of the head. 

Tabls^ 4-3 Type of Family Member of Non-Filipinos 

Male Read 30 \ 

Female Head 1 

Male Spouse 2 ^ 

Female Spouse 18 . { ' 

In 51 of the 67 household units in Mountian View containing non-Filipinos 
.either the head of the household or the spouse of the head is a non- 
Filipino. 

The choice of an "ethnic label" provides the Filipino' with several 
options-/ and the particular label chosen varies with both the respondent* 
view of himself or herself and with the situation. One may expect the 
use of the more general term "Filipino" In situations involving non- 
Filipino groups, while particular language-ethnic group labels can often 
be expected where only Filipinos are present. 
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• Respondents were, asked whether they considered themselves: "Tagalog, 
Ilocano,^ Kapamp'angan, Ilonggo, Cebuano , Boholano , Filipino-American, 
American; simply Filipino, or what?'' In addition, respondents. were ^ 
asked what -every other household member considered himself or herself^.- 
Here the respondents^ replies might more accurately depict their views 
of other household members rather than the latter's self-perceptions. 
.While respondents^, answers about themselves may be .more accurate ,. they 
are. not a representative sample and, consequently, cannot be generalized 
onto the entire community. . 



Table 4-4 Comparison of Ethnic Identity by Whether 
Respondent or Other Household Member 





Respondent 


Other Household . ■ 


Total 






Members 




Tagalog 


■ 87 


179 


266.- 


Ilocaho 


. 108 


■ 308 


416 . 


Kaparapangan 


11 


20 


31 . 


Cebuano 


. 13 


22 


35 


Pangasinense 


13, 


30 


.43 


*Other Filipino Groups 


61 


248 


309 


Simply Filipino 


.119 


.358 


477 


American 


5. 


45 


50 



\ 
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♦Includes Ilonggo; Boholano , ,Waray,^Aklan, Bicolano, Zambal 

It is interesting to note that %bout one-third of the respondents 

7 

identify themselves as "Tlokano", ano'ther as "simply Filipino", and the 
. rest saw themselves as one of 13 other labels. Even when. mostly Filipino 
ethnic/language groups were given as c/hoices, many individuals preferred 
broader terms like "simply Filipino" or "Filipino-American", possibly ' 

. ■ ' /I -T) 



indicating their desire to minimize the specific ethnic divis ions'' that . 

have characterized the Philippines, Despite -their Filipino racial iden-^ 

■ ^'"^ • • • ■ ' " - 

tity, about 10 percent of the respondents chose either American or 

Filipino"" American as an ethnic identity. It should also be noted that 

while the particular examples given were intended to prompt other labels,- 

they have limited responses for groups not included as examples, like 

Pangasinense. 

Since in the Philippines the" language spoken while growing up is 
closely associated, if not identical with, ethnic identity, the rela-* 
tionship of langxia'ges and ethnic identity provides additional insight 
into' the community's ethnic identity, . _ 

Table 4-5 . Comparison of Ethnic Identity and Language Spokan Wiile ■ 

■ - Growing Up . 

t . ■ . s 

Ethnic Identity English Tagalog Ilokano Kapam-, Cebuano Pangas ... Other Total 



■ Tagalog 


■ 38 


210 


2 


.1 


0 


2 


13 


264 


Ilokano 


41 


27 


• 

340 


\ 0 


0 . 


/5 


3 


416 


Kapampangan 


1 


2 


2 


0 


.0 


1 


31 


Cebuano 


2 


3 


0 


\ 0 


26 ^ 


0 


4 


35 


Pangas enens e 


3 


0 


- 10 


^ \ " 


Q 


24 


6 


43 


*Other Filipino Groups 


12 


■5 • 


2 




7 


0 . 


32 ■ 


58 


Filipino-American 


161 


12 


43. 


0 


11 


1 


23 


251 


Simply Filipino 


.135 


123 , 


132 


.11 


12 


ii 


52 


477 


■ Americ'an 


46 


1 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


50 



. More than 65 percent of individuals *who grew up speaking English are 
identified either as Filipino-American or simply Filipino, while 64 percent 
of those identified^ as Filipino-American grew up speaking .English. The 
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xiae of English, whila growing up appears closely tied to the. choice of 

a general ethnic label such as Filipino', or Filipino -American as opposed - 

to a specif ic language-rethnic group la&el. such as Ilokano .y-While ^ 

Ilocmo was . the language used , while growing up by 33 percent of the 

. ' ' ' ' * ' ..." • ■ 

individuals, only 26 perceat bf the. individuals are identified as ethni- 
cally Ilokano.. Although Ilokanos are the largest single etjinic-language 
group, they comprise less than 40 percent of the total Filipino coinmunity 
in Mountain View, Of the language-etfrciic groups, . Tagalog ranks second, . ' 
with 24 percent growing up speaking Ta.galog while i6 percent are iden- . ^ 
tified as ethnically Tagalog. 



Birthplace, Age, and Sex 

Seventy seven percent of the Filipinos in Mountain View were born 
in the Philippines while the remaining 22. percent were bom In this 
country. Table 4-6 gives the place of birth in the Philippines and the 
United .States using Provinces and States grouped into larger categories, 



Table 4-6 Birthplace of Filipinos in Mountain View 
Philippines • Frequency 
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Manila and "Suburbs ,C^nila, Quezon City, Caloocan 
City, Pasay City) . ' 

ilocos and Mountain Province (Abra, Ilocos Sur, 
Ilocos Norte, La Union, Mountain Province, 
Bagiiio) 

Cagayan Valley §nd Batanes CBatanes, Cagayan, 
Isabela, Nueva Viscaya) 

Central Luzon ©ataan, Bulacan, Nueva^.Ecija, 
Pampa:. , Pangasinan, . Tarlac, Zambales) 

Southe Luzon and Islands CBatangas , Cavite, Lagtina 
Marin i;que. Occidental Mindoro, Oreintal Mindoro, 
Palav a, Quezon, Sizal) 



217 

228 
34 
483 

142 



Percent 
18 ' 

3 
39 

12 



Frequency 



Bicol (Albay, Camarines Norte, Camarines Sur, 

Catanduanes, Masba-te, Sorsogon) . ^ 13 

' ■ . ^ --^'^ 

Eastern" Visayas CBohol, Cebu, Leyte^ Negros 

Oriental, Samar,' Southern Leyte) 54 

Weste'-m, Visayas CAklan, Antique, Capiz, Iloilo, 

Negros Occidental, Rpmblon) ^ . 52 

Northern Mindanao (Agusan, BufcidnOn, Lanao del Norte 
Norte, Lanao del Sur, Misamis Oriental, Misamis 
Occidental, Surigao del Norte, Surigao del Sur) 8 

' , ■ ■ • :'A ■ ■ ■ ■' ' ! 

Southern Mindanao and Sulu (Cotabato, Davao, Sulu, 

Zamboanga del Norte, Zamboanga del ; Sur) 6 

. . ■ Tc|tal 1,237 



United States . 

San Francisco Bay"^Area ' 254 

Other Places in California .^^ 

Pacific (Washington, Oregon, Alaska, Hawaii, Guam) - 37. 

New England (Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire 

Massachusettes , Connecticut, Rhode Islands) 5 

Middle Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania) 7 

East North Central (Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 

Michigan, Ohio) ^ 

West North Central (Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas.) 4. 

North Dakota .. 

South Atlantic (Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia 
. Virginia, Washington D.C., North Carolina, . South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Puerto Rico) 14 

East South Central (Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 

Mississippi) 1 

West South Central (Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 

Texas) 5 



Mountain (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, 
Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico 



2 

366 



Over-All Total CU.S,"& Phil,) - 1,603 / 

Almost 16 percent of the Filipinos in Mountain View were born 
in the northern part of the island of Lu?.on, Almost 13 percent wiere.; 
bom etthii: in Manila or the three large cities .in its suburbs. Almost 
67 percent of the Filipinos bom. in this country were bom in San 
Francisco Bay Area, and the rest were bom. in other places in the 
United States- - " 

Given that 77 ^percent of the . Filipinos in Mountain View are 
immigrants, the community's agersex distribution is more directly a 
reflection of . changes in immigration laws than of natural age-sex 
.distribution. 



igure Age, Sex, and Place of Birth 



PHILIPPINE U.S., 



born 




born 


treq 




rreq 


.78 


10 


. 0- 0 


13 


2 


I 0 


21 


•3 . 


0 0 


20. 


3 


0 .0 


.23, 


3 


3 0 


• 3! 


'i ■ 




^9 . 


.> 

6 


1 0 


66' 


8 


4 1 


?5 


9 


a 1 


57 


7 


7; 1 




5 


2^ 3 


55 


7 


34 .4 


. ^0 


5' 


50 i) 


21 


3 


80 • 10 



Philippine 
born. 

freq X* freq X* 
0 0 26 3 



O t of total 
. ERIC 




Shaded areas represent persons born in tlje. United States. 



For the entire population the^numher of males Cn«822) is almost the / 
same as the number of females (n=8Q7] , The group of Filipino 'males 
over 65, a group almost three and a third times larger than Fillipino 
females .of the same age bracket, serves as a reminder of early immig- 
• ration laws and conditions. Females outnumber males in the 2(| to 50 . 
age group by about 20 percent. ^Iie Filipinos' bom in this country are 
very young, with more than 70 percent aged 14 years or. younger ''and 
.84 percent aged 19 years or younger. ^ . 

Civil Status 

Sixty-two percent of Filipinos in Mountain View age 16 or older 

are presently married. About 5 percent are widowed and slightly less 

« 

than one percetit are divorced. . 

Table 4-7 Civil Status. of Individuals Over the Age of 15 

Frequency . Percent 

Presently married 722 ,62' 

• Widowed ^ ' 50 ; 5 

Separated " \ 14 1 

Divorced \ - 14 1 . 

Never married \ 378 32 „ - 



Total 1, 178 . 100 
The relatively large proportion of' persons over the age of 15 who 
are presently married contrast sharply with the small percentage" for 
those who are separated or divorced. Eighty-six percent of those 
•presently married are in their first marriage. Moreover, couples 
presently in .their- first marriage have been married an average of 17 



years. More than 6Q percent of these first marriages' have lasted 10 
years or more, . Tftese figures point" to theV stability of these first " • 
marriages over time^ . 

Table 4 - S. Previous Civil Status for Filipinos Ever Married ■ " 

Frequency Percent 
First marriage • 692 " * 86 : 

. ' Previously Divorced . 40 5 

Previously Widoved . 52 7 

Previously Separated 17 2 

' Total .801 100 

Age at First Marriage 

While a fevr individuals .were f-irst married when they were only 
15 Cn=* 5, 1 percent) or 16 Cn=* 11, percent .2) or conversely,- when they ■ 
were 60 years or older Cn= 5/ 1 percent) almost 70 percent of all 
married individuals married when they were between 20 and 3.0, years old. 



\ 





. Table 4-9 


Age at 


Firs t Marriage and 


Sex 






Age at. First Marriage 


Frequency 


:% of F' 


Frequency 


% of M 


Frequency 


% of 


Under. 20 




62 


16 


. 16 


15 


78 "• 


■■ 11 


20 - 24. 




158 


41 


119 


35 


277 


38 


25 - 29 




107 


28 


■ 105 


.31 


212 . 


29 


30 - 39 




47. 


12 


68 


" . 20 


115 


16 


Over 40 




8 


2 


36 


11. 


44 


6 




Total 


382 


100 


344 


100 


. 726 


100 



In line with both the general tendency for females to marry earlier in the 
Philippines and immigration patterns which resulted in the presence of 
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many more males Chan females prior t.p the Second World War, females •■ 
have tended to be considerably younger than males at xhe time of . their 
■first marriage, "Some of the early male insnigrants remained^'unmarried. 
Others met their wives while serving in the Philippines during the war 
or during trips to the Philippines af ter> the war. For married indi- 
viduals over the age of. sixty, 30 percent were first married when they 
were past 4Q> 

Household Composition 

•' There are an average of 4.2 peo'ple per household with the vast 
majority of households housing 3, 4, or 5 members. 

Tahle 4-10 -Household Size 



Number of Individuals 
1 
2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

■ 7 
,3 

10 or more 



Total 



Frequency 
33 
84 

.80 

85 

,62 ■ 

35 

14 
■ 13 
7 

6 . 
419 



Percent 
8 
20 

19 
20 

■ 15 

8 
3 
3 

.2 . 

■ " 
100 



The respondent was asked to identify the "head" of the household and 
to state the relationship of each household member to the head. This 
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information permits an identification o.f the -.fiousehold structure. The 
most common household consists of a nuclear family comprising a head 
of the household, his or her spouse,, and their unmarried children. 
Some households contain a nuclear family, plus married children, and 
their spouses, their children; a nuclear family plus other relatives 
such as the parents or parents-in-law of the head; a nuclear family 
plus unrelated individuals such as friends or boarders- Other house- 

V 

holds contain a nuclear family plus some combination of other relatives 
and or -boarders, and a few households consist of " 2 to 5 unrelated indi- 
viduals, usually either single people or individuals who preceded the 
rest of their family in coming to the country. 



Table 4-11 Household Composition 



Nuclear Family 

Nuclear plus spouse of • children 
Nuclear plus other relatives 
Nuclear plus unrelated 
"Nuclear plus combination of above 



Composed entirely of unrelated 
individuals 

Total 



Number' of H6u««hplds 
Frequency 1 Percent 



302 
4 
76 
11 
16 

10 
419 



72 
1 

18 
3 
4 

3 

100 



Most households contain one married pair consisting of a male 
and a female. A few households contain two, with the second pair usually 
involving a child 'from the first pair and his or her spouse. 



Tahle 4-12 Number ot Married Pairs in Eacfi Eousehold with. Both. 

Husband. and Wife Present ' 

"^^r^quency: ' ^ Percent v;.^:'^ 

One pair ^ 26^ ^ 96 v' 

Two pairs . " ■ , 9"'.'- . • ■ ■■ ••^■3 

Three pairs or .inore \ ' 2 . 1 

, ■ • Total 274a, . lOQ ' ^ 

All individuals can be classified according to their relationship to . 

the head of the household. For those households consisting entirely oi 

unrelated individuals, either the eldest or the person in whose- nam^ the 

apartment is rented is considered the head of the household- 

Tahle 4-13 Relationship to Read of the Household 





Frequency 


Percent 


Read 


385 


,24 


Spouse 


305 . 


19 


Child- 


736 


45 


Child-in-law 

/ 


18 


'1 


Qrandchild / 


23 


1 ■■ 


.Sibling - 


28 


2 


Sibling-in-law ^ 




1 


Parent 


■/ ' 18, 


1 


Parent-^ln-lav 




0 


Uncle or Aunt 


6 


■ 1 


Nephew or niece 




1 . 


,^Fripnd ; ' 


' 31 ' 


2 - 


Boarder. 


.4 


0. 


Cousin 


5 ■ 




Total 




:io6 ' 
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;. , . , ,elyen ;'tKe ^^^^^^ hiscpry'^of; Spanish, inflJen .Philippijies and 

'4^' jJtUix '^eX^^ Fili:pin9,s''Co::Che-Gach iD-is not 

■0'y^v^;^ir£g- that: 'about 85 percent of. ail Plliplnos in^'the Philippines 
':'T'. "are^Gathplics>i ^ An .even'higfier vpercentagB of ; the Filipinos in 'Mountain 



Table 4- 14 Rellgicrif 

0 Frequency 

Catholic 1451 

Iglesia ni Kris to 41 

Independent CAglipayan) .. 43 

Methodist - 27 

Jehovah's Witnesses 9 

No' religion o 24 

Disciples of -Christ ' 3 

Seventh Day Adv^ntist , ^ 8 

"Baptist 2 . 

Church of Christ ' 1 

Presbyterian „ 2. 

Lutneran : 2 

Unspecified Protestant 8< 
Mormon • . 

Bahi' , . . 1 

Buddhist ' 1. 

Total . ■ , 1,526. 



Percent 

'90 

3 

3 
2 

0 ' 

2 ■ 
0 

-" 0 
0 
0 

. 0. 

p 

0 

0 
. 0 
100 
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Soch th.e Igleaia ni Krisco and the Philippine Independent Churcjh 
are indigenous to the Philippines'. The Iglesia ni Kris to is a strongly 
uationaiistic, evangelical; conservative protestant type churph that 
has one of its own churches in Redwood. City, -a conmunity a&out 14 miles 
north af Mountain View*, ""The Philippine Independent Church cotnmoniy 
known as the Aglipayan Church, has its origins in the Philippine revolt 
against the Spanish at the turn of this century. It views itse"* f as 
.upholding the true Catholic traditions and, in matters of theology, 
tends to be more conservative than the Catholic Church in the Philippines, 
" In the Philippines the Aglipayan Church maintains ties and shares semi- 
nary facilities with the Episcopal church, but, in the absence of & 
local Aglipayan church, most of its members in this country worship at . 



local Catholic churches - 

I ■ - ' 

Citizenship 

Slightly less than half of the Filipinos in Mountain View are » 

\ i . 

.citizens of the United States." The rest are still citizens of the 

Philippines by virtual of birth, except for two Canadian citizens. More 

^ ' i ■ ■ . 

j ■ ■ . 

than 20 percent of Filipinos in Mountain View have acquired U.S. citi- 
zenship through naturaldj-zation. . . 

Table 4'- 15 Citizenship . ^ 

. ■ -• . i' . ^ " * ■ . ■ 

Frequency Percent- ' 

Philippines ' i 830 ' 51 
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United Staces 

Born=in U.S. • 366 ' 23 
Children of U.S. 

Citizens j 9.5 6 

Naturalized j 336 21 

Total ■ ' 1,627. 5j 100 



More than 35% of all Filipinos in Mountain View who are naturalized 
U.S. citizens became citizens since 1973^ The largest number of 
FiUpil^ps became U.S, citizens in 1977 (N=36) followed by 1974 (N=34) • 



Table 4 16 Naturalization Year 

Frequency Percent 

Before 1940 6 2 

1940 - 1965 . 95 29 

1966 ^ 1969 ' 27 - 8 

1970 - 1973 81 - 25 

After 1973 . 119 _36. 

Total 328 . 100. 



More t han a third of tho se who acquired U.S. citizenship between 
1940 and 1965 were naturalized during the World War II. Often natura- 
iization both during and after the war was the consequence of. service 
in the U.S. Armed Forces. Approximately 80 percent of those who immig- 
rated before 1940 are naturalized U.S. citizens. Sixty five percent 
of those who immigrated between 1940 and 1965, 50 percent of those who 
immigrated between 1966 and 1969, and 15 percent of those who have 
immigrated since 1969 have chosen to become U.S i citizens . 

Voter Registration . . 

Among those who are 18 or older and are U.Sv citizens, more than 
50 percent registered to vote. 

Table 4 17 ' Voter Registrationr^T^Filipinos in Mountain View, 18 Y^,':,rs 



Old or Older and U.S. Citizens 

Frequency Percent 

Registered to vote • 223 ^ 56 . 

Not registered to vote 173 44 

Total 396 100 




. 5 , LANGUAGE 

Langiiage i&cperlence in the Philippines 

The Philippines is a multilingual society vith over eighty inci±genous\ 
langiiages.' The Philippine languages belong to the Malayo^Polynesian/ 
ProtO'-Austronesiah linguistic family which extends from Hawaii to ^ 
Madagascar and from Formosa to Easter Island west of Chile, This area \ 
. includes New Zealand, Tonga, and Samoa, as well as Borneo, Celebes, Java, 
Sumatra, the Malay Peninsula, and the Philippines^^ Presently, there are 
two official languages in the Philippines - Pilipino and English. Until 



recently, Spanish, was recognized as a third official language. Both 

• ■ ■ ' ' ) ■ , ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' . • 

Pilipino and English are used as media of instruction in the schools 
under the present Bilingual Education policy. Pilipino is also the language 
used in social and political gatherings. In -addition, -^there is a growing 
literary tradition in Pilipino. ^ ' 

In 1937 President Quezon issued a proclamation making Tagalog the 
basis for the national language, and in 1959 this national language was 



dubbed Pilipino. ^ Tagalog is spoken in Metro Manila, the Philippines-, 
primary city, and in the nearby province. Only about 25 percent of the . 
population speak Tagalog as their mother tongue but 55 percent are iden- 
tified as being able to speak Tagalog.^ Nevertheles', ' opposition to Tagalog 
or Pilipino continues . ■ 
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Table 5 ^ 1 Percentage qx Filipinos whgse Mother Tongue is one of 

Eight of Major tanguages'^ 



Language 


ISTffO 




Cebu— Visayan/.Cebuano 


■ 24 ' • 


24.2 


Tagalog 


21 


"24.5 


Iloko 


12 


11.3 


Hlligaynon/West Visayas 


10 


10.2 


Bikol 


8 


7 . 


Samar-Leyte 


6 




Pampango 


3 


3 


Pangasinan 


2 ■ 


2 



j!?Based-43a-xiie— l-94a-aa^-^;5^0-Ph3y:±pp^^ 
Table 5 - ""2 



Percentage of Population Who Can Speak Pilipino, English 
and Spanish* 



Year 



Pilipino 



English 



Spanish 



1939 
1948 
1960 



23 
37 
44 
55 



' 1970 

*Based on the Philippine Census 



27 
37 
40 
45 



3 
2 
2 
4 



Historical background suggests that the Spaniards had no policy !. 
concerning the use of Tagalog in the Philippines. However, l:he strategic 
importance of Manila in the Spanish imperial scheme encouraged the slow * 
growth of • Tagalog even though from the Spanish era until well into the 
nineteen sixties, more people spoke Cebu-Visayan- In one of the earliest 
descriptions of the'^Philippines C>n:itten in ^ Chirino noted that of 
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all the Philippine languages,- Tagalog was che moat satisfying and-^ 

■ . ■ . . ■ ^ . •> \ 

admirable because it had qualities from the ifinest languages in the v. \ \ 

• . \ V- 

world.. Such admiration for. Tagalog. does not seem tS have been wide- 
spread, among the Spanish colonizers, and did not convert into a language 
policy. The Spaniards^ produced grammatical descriptions of Tagalog and 
other Filipino -languages for use by friars learning the local languages 
but did not encourage the Use of Tagalog as a medium of communication 
outside the Tagalog areas. In* the Philippines, it is generally believed 
thaj:_jSpanish„n(av_er„he^^ a lingua„ franca_because_.of--f riar-oppositibn 




The theory is that the .friars feared that learning Spanish would spark / 
liberal ideas of, self-government among Filipinos , .thereby threatening 



'. ' — ~' ' ' I 

the church's iiaf luence^ and power. Today, apart from the^many Spanish. ^ 

loanwords in Philippine languages and a few speakers of Spanish in the 

upper echelons of society (3.6 percent of the 1970 Philippine" population) , 

the linguistic legacy of Spain in the Philippines is limited to the 

existence of several .communities that speak a Spanish creole language. 

The American policy makers apparently favored a "one language'' 

policy -^for the same .Reasons the Spanish friars opposed it. McKinley/s 



instructions to the Philippine commission stated:. 

It is especially important .to the prosperity of the. 
islands that a common medium of communications be established 
■ and it is obviously desirable that this medium should be. the . 
English language,^ 

In 1919 English^, alrea'dy the medium of instruction, became the official 
language to be used in the local government and the legal system. 

Filipino responses to the teaching of English were varied. Many 
Filipino intellectuals were staunchly pro-English, arguing for the 
practicality of English for international exchange and political integration, 
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Other Filipino intellectuals lobbied for the official use of an indigenous 

language as early as 19Q1. Jorge Boc.obo argued that: 

. No foreign language, be it Spanish or. English, or' any other 

can be the genuine. vehicle of pur innermost .thoughts , - our most 
intimate feelings • No" foreign language can be the expression of 
our national soul. 

The need for an indigenous national language. has been closely 
linked with the quest. for a national identity, begxm during the Spanish 
■period, and subsequently pursued during the American period. Philippine 
President Quezon recognized the necessity and desirability of an indigenous 

national language as a vital ingredient of nationhood.. 7/ 

■ - . . - - - - ^ , ., .. 

It is therefore, advisable to strengthen the ■ true ties - 
of national solidarity, and in my opinion a common language 
based on one of the native dialects, and used by our people . 
is one of these bonds. ^ ■. ■ ■— — '- ■ 

The.. use of Philippine languages in the schools was explicitly 

forbidden until 1939, the official public policy was to "allow the local 

language to be used whenever public school teachers found a pupil or . 

■ • •• • ■ ■ ■ . " ■ . • ' . ■ s 

class unable to understand the question, direction, or explanation. The 
Board of National Education implemented a Revised Educational Program in. 
1957 which called for the use of the language indigenous to the local 
_.gep.graP-Hic_^areaJas- medium- o f -ins true tion-in Gr ades ^- 1- "andr-Z-,- the teaching 

of English as a subject, and' the use of. English as the medium/of instruction 

"■' \ ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ' . -. ^ \ ' ■ , -■ ■ ■ 

from Grade 3 to college. Most public schools took practical steps towards 

the\ implementation of this policy. However, most private schools, continued 

\ . . ■ • . * 

. ■ ■ \ ■ ' ■■ ■ • ■ 

to. use the local language for educating ■ the child in the first .two grades 
was theoretically;" based on Aguilar's (.1948—1957) Iloilo Language Experiment 
One. This experiment suggested that initial instruction in the local langua 
contributed to the subsequent learning of the curriculum in English. 
Given the methodological problems of Aguilar's research, the inadequacy 



of instrucCioual materials in the local languaj^es, and the inadequacy 
of teacher preparation, the adoption o f the po'licy may have been a pre- 
mature decision, tot until 1967-68 were books in t\<feive Philippine- 
languages printed for use in the schools - Cebuano. Tagalog, Ilokano, . . 
Hiligaynou, Bikol, Waray, Pampango, Pangasinan, Magindanaw, Tausog, 
Ibanag, and Samal (listed in the order of number of speakers, from the 
most to the least). Almost. at the same time the books in these languages 
reached the classrooms, official language policy in Vthe Philippines 
shifted once more. Th.e new policy in 1967 replaced- the use of the local 
language with Tagalog as the medium of instruction - in Grades 1 and 2. . 
Language p olicy changed ''aga i n in 1974 with the "Bilingual Education Act," 
This act called, for the use of Tagalog as t'i.e medium of. instruction in 
■social studies, character education, work education, health, and physical 
education and the--tfsa of English in t; , other' courses. ^ This policy becomes . 
mandatory in 1978-1979. ' . \ 

Language Use in the Philippines ■ 

Shifts In national language policy since nineteen hundredhave beeii 
instriimental in bringing about the present language i5 it uat; ion in the _ 
Philippines. The use of both English and Tagalog has SKpanded*. Taa*"' 
number of people identified as being able. to ' speak English hs^s increased 
from close Co zero in. 1900' to 26.6 percent in 1?3$ . to 44. 7 percent: in 
1970e The number of people identified as able- to speak Tag4log has 
increased .from 23.4 percent in 1939 to 55.2 percent in 197o\. 

Language choice depends on many factors, avnong them, the subjects, 
the time, the settings, and the functions. All .thttise factors!^ are invariably ' 
tied to the status of English and Tagalog. Tagalog and .English in peer 



relationships, Tagalog for below-peer relationships. Differences in 

language use ate most marked between subjects with high socio-economic 

statixs.\ The ;high. socio-economic subjects tend to use more '^English whether 

they are speaking, 'reading, or writing. It appears that Tagalog is the 

language- of : intimacy, N^olidarity, and nationalism, while English is the 

language of formality, ^^ficial communications, and education and power 

on the national scene. Although Tagalog has gained more speakers, and " 

is used in more settings than, before, '"it still lacks the status of English-, 

. . ■ '\ ■ ■ 
(Beebe and Beebe, in process). \ 

• ..... ■. • . ' ' . \ ■ \ . 

Language Use in the United StatesX 

— — — Respondents->v7ere~asked— a"b^^ individuals used when ^ 

growing- up,- the language they currently use most often at home, -and 

all. of the other languages they can speak. The ^ability, to speak a 

' ■ ■ . ■ \ 

■ . • . ■ \ . .■ • . . ■ ■ 

language was defined as being able to car.ry on a • conversation in that 
language.. No behavioral measures of language ability were used and the 
capacity to carry on a conversation may mean very different things to 
different people. 

Language While Growing Up and Presently Used a^'t. Home ^ 

Thirty three percent' of all individuals £n this study are identified 
as having grown up speaking Ilocano. . Ilokano's (the same. iiame applies to 
the ethnic group) originally occupied a narrow band of land between ' the 
•mountains and the South China sea on the upper western co'ast of the island 
•of Luzon. Beginning at least one hundred years ago, population pressures 
on limited land resulted in the large scale migration of Ilokanos to 
other places in the Philippines. Ilokanos were among the first Filipinos 
to immigrate to the U.S. Even though they comprise only. about 11 percent 



of the Philippine populaclon, their presence in large ndjmbers in this. 
: country is compatible'^ vith their image- in the Philippine as "hard . wp'rking ..^ 
adventurers 'V. The second most common' language used while growxng up was 
English (27 percent was split among thirteen, other languages . English 
is the language reported as most- frequently used at home C^2 percent), 
followed by Tagalog' (25 percent), and Ilokano 24 percent). The remaining 
9 percent used one of seven different Filipino languages at home. 

Table 5.3 Language Used While Growing Up and Language Presently Us e^ 

■ At Home 

Growing Up Presently Used at Home 
• '. Frequency 5-ercent . Frequency P_ p . r r. ent \ 



None* . ^ . 32 ' 3 40 . 3 

English ' ^ 439 . 27 ^ ^78 42 

Spanish .10 . ■ 10 . . 0. 0 

'I . - ■ ■ . ■ • 

Taga-log 383 . 24 ' -414 ' ,25 

Ilokano, .. ■ 532. ■ . 33 396 . . 24 

Cebuano ' 56 3 25 ' . 2_ 



-lionggo— 

Kapainpangan 
Pangasinan 



.2^—^^,...—^-^^^.:-^ 7-— 

37 ■■■ . . 2 ' ■ 18 ' ■ 

44 3 25 ■ 2 



Waray ". 8 1 , 0 - . O" 

Bicol ",-7,0 ^ . 0 ■ ■ ; ' O" ' 

Ibanag. ■ 1 " . 0 . , ° ° 

Bolinao 19 .1 ,10 0 

Zambal 10 1 4 0 

Kinarai-a ' 8. . 1 ' 8 , • ,. 1. . 



'5^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 'O 

. . Hawaiian-English . 2 0 0 0 . 

Gaddang • 2 0 0 , . 0 



■•\ 

\ 



.1 



. Chabacatio \ 4 _£ 0 . 0 ^ ' 

• Totar - 1629 ' 100 1627 100 

* children too young to speak a language ^' 

One might expect people to use at home the language they grew up speaking. 
Also, since so many of the Filipinos in Mountain View are still quite ^ 
young,. for these respondents, the language presently spoken at home is 

- — : — probably:r-the-3ame-as- the- language .used vhile_groving_ up„...: Given _all th is^ . 

.it .is surprising to find that almost 30 percent of all individuals in - - . 

\ Mountain View speak- a language at home different from the otie they, used- y^^jm^,^ — 



when growing up.' 
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' Table ^-k Language While Growing Up Compared to Language Presently Usei At Home 



Language While None English Tagalog Uocano Cebuano Kapanipangan 
Growing Up ' ■ 



Pangasinan Others ' TOTE . 



F Percent F .Percent F Percent i F Percent ''T Percent, F Percent 

None ' -AO 100 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0, 

. ' . ■ ■ ■ , <j < 

... ' ' I 

Engllah 0 0 kll 62 10 2 ' 6' 1 0 G 0 0 



0 



0 101 15 269 65 11 3 2 0, .0 0 



F Percent F Percent F Percen 
0 . 0 , 0 0 40 '.3r 
0 0 0 0 438 27 

* ' ' ' 

0 0 ' 0 0 383 24 . 



Ilocano 



0 92 14 61 15 371 93 0 0 0 0 



7 28 1 0 532 33 



Cebuano \ 0 , 0 12 2 20 . 5 I' ' 0 ; 23 92 , 0 0 0 . 0 0 0 56 3 



Kapppangan. 0 0 2 0 .17 4 O 0 0 0 
Pangaslnan 0~ 0 13 2 8 ' 2 5 ' .l 0. ' 0 
ithers" 0^ 0-36 ,5 7- 2 0 ,0 0 



TOTAL 



40 100 678 100' 413 100 396 100 25 92 



18 100 . ■ 0 0 . 0, 0 37, .2 

O' 0 18 72 ■ 0" 0 44 '3 

0 ,0 0 ' 0 28 96 94 6 

18 100 25 100 i9 96 1624 100, 



Ninety five percent of individuals reported .having grown* up' speaking ^ 

. ■ ' ' ■ V ' ■■ ' ■ " ■ '•. '• ' . ■' ' ■■■ 

English speak' English at-home.' Approximately^.. 64 percent of those >; 

who grew up speaking' Tagalbg air? presently using Tagalog' at home,, whil^; ■ N 

26 percent now 'use English <ind 3 percent Ilocano. Approximately 70 p'er^ ... 

cent of those , who grew\:up' sneaking Ilocano are presently using Iloc^',np 

at home, while 17 percent -are- using English^ and 12 percent Tagalog. ;.Qnly 

3C percent of those who^ grew up speaking other t'ilipino languages aire . ' 

still using these languages at home-' Some 30 percent, of these ihdi'vidiials''' 

now use Tagalog at homel and about 39 percent now speak- English. v-It would 

appear that individuals who grew up- speaking English^^ar^e^ likely to sp,jaak 

Tagalog with some shifting to English.. Individuals whb grew' up speaking 

Ilokano tend to 'continue to speak Ilocano at ^ home wxth, some shifting to. 

Tagalog or . English. People who grew up in language grbups with ^ 

few sipeakers in the community were almost0s likely to use' Tagalog at. home 

as trie- language used whileu growing up. Among thos.& who no 'longer use- the. 

language they grew up speaking, almost an many now. use Tagalog at home ' 

as those who use English. 

Other Languages ' . 

In addition to the languages a person grew u^ speaking and now use^s 
at home, respondents were asked what other languages each member of the 
household could speak. The goal was co identify all of the different 
langtiages a person can speak. 



When the different languages people grew up speaking, lang'uages 
used at homeland other languages spoken are combined, ,95 percent of the : 
individuals are identified as being able to speak Eiiglish, followed by ■ 
Tagalog C64' percent), and Uocano C^O percent) . While Cebu-Visayan-has 
traditionally been, the largest language group in the Philippines , "'only.-' 
6 percent of the Filipinos in Mountain View can speak it , Even though 
more people* have grown up speaking Ilocano than Tagalog,. ;more use Tagalog. 
at home than Ilocano and almost 50. percent more people can. speak Tagalqg ^ 
than can speak Ilocano. While English is . the language spoken by 37 
"percent"Wire"growln up, it is the language used by- 42 percent at hom^, 
and .96 percent of the individuals^ in. the Mountain View- study are identified 

as being able to carry on a conversation in, English. 

■ '\ 

Only about one quarter of all Filipinos in this study bom in- this 
country could speak a Filipino language. ' ' 

Table 5-6 Ail Languages Spoken By Filipinos" Born in' the United 





States 






frequency 


Percent 


None 


43 


10 


English 


341 


■ 90 


Spanish *^ 


13 


3 


Other European .. 

f- ■ 


3 


1- 


Tagalog 


42 


ll' 


Ilocano 


37 


10 


Cebuano 


6 


2 


Pangasinan 


1 


0 


Hawaiian-English 


. 2 


0 


Total 


488 •' 


r 127 



'rr^Taijie'S^S' All Languages Sp by FiMpi^os in !louncain Vi 





\' Frequency^ 


Percent " 


... - Enslish.- - ; ; 


■1547 


95 


'^''''^^ "Spanish \ 




4 


; Other- European 


1. . - ■•; . : 9 

i 


1 . 


/-V. . - Other Asian " 


• 

6 ; 


0 


'^agalog . 


1044 


Of 


; ■ V/ Ilocano 


657 


— 

1' 


€habacauo-^' ' 


— : • -to 




Cebuano, 


90 ; 


0 




32 


z 


" ^ ^ Kapampangan ' 


54; 




V; " / Eangas'inan 


101 ! 

- , 1 


6 


" ;j;::;;/ .^Waray 


14! 


T 
X 

: ■■ / 


, :\.r^. Bicoi : 




1 


' Ibahag > 




1 


Boiinao 


; _ 20 , 


1 _ 


^ V Zambal 


. \ 


1 




9 


1 


; 1 " iltawis . 


0 . .. 


i 

• 'Gaddang 


3 ^ 


0 


' Hawaiian English \ 2 \ 


0 


' '\ ' Total 


i 3696 , 


228- 



■ *Percentsge of individuals identified as being able to speak each 
language. Since most individuals speak more ttian one language, total 
percent -is greater than 100 . ', ' 

• ' i ■ ■', 




Language\Use In Situations Where Options-^ Are Present 

This study provides two indicators of language use in sltuatio:\s where 
options^ are present. The interviewers introduced ^fiemselves InTagalog • 
(Appendix E) and presented the respondent with a letter wri'jten in both. 
English ar*d Tagalog (Appendix F) . Respondents were informed in Tagalog 
that identical questionnaires were available in English and Tagalog and 
were asked which one they preferred. In a few cases the respondent 
insisted that it did not matter and in these cases, the interviewers chose 
Jl^gaiog-. — S iir i contraGta 5h ■ a J?j:y--vj^ri^-a--si^ ^ u u f eiL lli ty atLlmdes 
among Filipinos in the San Francisco Bay Area. When asked by a Filipino 
interviewer in English, which language they would prefer to be interviewed 
in, 95 percent of this sample chose English (Card 1978).. In both studies.- 
a few of the respondents who choje English are reported as having trouble* 
eithor understanding or responding to some questions. 

A second aispect of language use in this' country revealed by the study 
is that: 39 percent of all individuals watch a local Filipino TV program 
every Sunday afternoon, and another 25 percent watch- it one or more times 
a month. Language used- on this variety "program switches from English to 
Tagalog and back fairly regularly bat about 60 to 80 percent of the • - 
language is Taga\.^f . Engli:-^h is usually resorted to when the guest on 
the program does" not speslc Tagalog, or when introductory remarks are made 

to the studio audience. 

Twenty-four percent of thosr. w^^r.ching the TV program every week are 
also identified as^ got being able to carry on a couyersation in Tagalog, 
suggestr.ag that the number of Filipinos in Mountain View, who C5.a under- 
stand Tagalog may be considerably larger than chose reported as able to 
speak it. • . 
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While Tagalog dominates the broadcast media directed at Filipinos 

living in -the' Bay Area, English is. used almost exclusively in the several 
■ ,A ' . • ■ ■ - 

Filipino newspapers in the U,S, It is interesting to note that only 14 

percent of the Filipino households in Mountain View have subscriptions 

to Filipino newspapers, . ' * 



6. The Filipinos. As Innnigrants ' . , 

An r^erience shared by some 77 percent of che Filipinos in Mountain 
View and one that has had a tremendous impact on their present status i is 
that they were born in the Philippines and immigrated to the United 
States. While many of the early immigrants came alone as single young men, 

recent •fmT^ g'^^ T ittg hav p fpnrlpd ro ^nm^ as f a m ilie s, ^-n . t h ^ XiH ww^^r 

the family often coming in advance and the rest of the family following 
within a year of so. 

Reason for Immigrating * . • 

•'Each respondent was asked why he or she had come to the United 
§tates and why every other member of the household had immigrated. 
When household members were under 15 years of age, it was assumed that 
they had accompanied their family. Since the respondent was asked about 
other members of the household, the- reason given might more accurately 
represent the respondent's perception of why other members immigrated 
rather than the other members' own views. In some cases, respondents 
provided the same answer for. all members, of the household while in other 
cases i they carefully differentiated between the reasons for different 
family . members . 

Table 6-1 takes into iccount the possibility that respondents -may 
halve projected their views ocir.o other household members by isolating 
their replies from the reasons given for all household members (respondents 
included). Another way of examining the motivations for immigration, 
while controlling for the reasons given for other household members, is 
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to focus on hov rhp 
heads. 


respcindencs explained chc inmiigraticm-of- 


the house~ ■ 


• ^ -Table. 6-1 Reasons Immigrated 

Respondents, 


for all 
and the 


Household 
Household 


Members , the 
Heads 




Reason 


All Household 


Members 


Re^ipondents 


Ho'usehold Heads 


" . ■ • - ■ ■ ' 


Freq. Percent 


Freq< Percent 


Freq. 


Percent . 


Accompanied Family 


753 


60 


190 


49. 


79 


11 


^ Work/beccer tuture 


268 


22 


94 


24 


169 


46 . 


Called for 


88:. 


7 


32 


8 


45 


12 • . • 


adventure 


37 


3 


15 . • 


6 


22 


.6 


Study 


32 


3 


10 


3 


14. 


-4 


Visit 


16 ■. 


1 


9 


2 


5 


l,-„ ' , • 


Citizen 


18 


1 


7 


2 


4 


1 


Exchange 


4 


6 


4 


1 


0 


0 


Prearranged employ 


5 


0 


. 4 . 


1 ■ 


■3 " 


1 


Military . 


19 


•2 


9 . 


■ .2 


18 


5- 


Other ' 


8 


1 


5 


1 


5 


.. 1, 


TOTAL 


1243 . 


100 


389 


100 


364 


100 



The reason most frequently given for all household members is that 
they accompanied another family member or were joining relatives already 
here. The third most frequent reason, "called for," somewhat overlaps 
with the first group because it usually refers to one's entering the 
country because a" close relative here had filed a petition with the U.S. 
Tmrnigration Service. To seek work and/or a better future was the reason 
given for 22 percent of all^ iumigrants . Respondents often used the English 
term "greener pastures" co describe why members of the household had come* 
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■■ ■ ". ^ . _ . . ' ■• '\ ,0 ' ' 

: I ■. ' . . ' " . ■ ... ■ . : ;■ 

-•Very few individuals . are said to have'Tmmigrated becau^ prearranged • 

employment or or. exchange programs designed. to give professionals,- 

especially in the medical field eicperience" in this^OTuntry Despite the 

fact that 79 individuals joined the U.S. military in the Philippines, 

only 19 individiial.s are identif ied .as immigrating because of military 

service. Service in the military may have been perceived as "better 

job^* or as paving the way for better jobs, and thus work for a better' 

future m ;=ty b^i'w g^^ri rhp rpagnn fnr ttttttI gra fi n;; « — - — — 

Since education has traditionally been associated with upward 

mobility, it is interesting to note how infrequently "study*' was cited 

as the reason for immigrating. The relatively small number who gave this 

reason may be explained by the fact that many of the immigrants' had 

already completed their education in the ?^:\Lz,i^^l:'i%% (28 percent .with- 

^ years of college or more and. another 14 in?.j:c;e.^.",: with at least a high \ 

school diploma) and those many of who to i riov. fiirvtshed their educacior 

were children who accbiiap^anied other family TiSesib^tr'. Viary few of th. 

individuals about whom information was c.:?!!^'^;:!';^;/ originally came the 

United States on student... visas and -then c; ^ vlded to remain in ti ls "ountry. 

Individuals bom in Philippines with a U.S. citizen parent 3on..-rim<- . 

gave their c:^:^!*^ ens hip status as the reaso':\ for their immigratxng. 

The rank order of reasons tor lE^migrating for the hc'. 3£!rc:ld heads 

from thac for ':all individuals with almost, half coming to find work, and/' 

or a berter futar^i. Accompanying one's family vas second, and the rank 

order o:? che other reasons remains the same, althougl; the "percentages of 

tho^e coming for adventure or to stndy are slightly higher. 

The- open-ended answers given by the responder^ts ::uggest that there 

are thre4: factors underlying auch of the immigraticm of Filipinos to ' • 
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this country. , First, partly as a result of America' 5 colonial and neO- 
colonial economic policies, conditions- in the Philippines have been 
poor, with- trememdous inequalites in access to th^: /iatural w^lth of 
the country. Some respondents said that because of conditions in the 
Philippines, their hard work went unrewarded. .Second, U.S. government 
policies have encouraged the influx of- people wluti^'^ specific skills or 
worker characteristics needed by the U.S. eccrx-s^y. tfhen far^:.^i labor 
— ^^-^-aa^^ d, not only worQ farm iaborara allowed - i.-gi—^ matirjoa''. they -^ w e-re- 



even recruited by U.S. firms. A similar phenoinenou occur7:i£dv|during the 
booming economy of the late nineteen sixties, "-^^heu ^:rro£ec.riiionals were 
urged. to come and in some cases recruited. 

A third factor behind immigration . to this country has been Filipinos^ 
image of this' ccxjuntry as a place with ''greener pa^cures Such American-r 
controlled and/or influenced institutrlons 5.5 lUxe educational system and 
the media, especially the movies, have h:^i.:2''^id shaped this image. 

Year Immigrated 

The earliest Filipino izjmiigrant.t living in Mountain View arrived 

in the U.S. in 1916 . There has been a steady upswing in the number of 

iTilipino innni.grants from the period before 19^0 through the present. 

Eighty-three percent of the Filipino immigrants living. ia Mountain View*' 

arrived in the Urdted States after 1965. 

Table 6-2 Year Inmiigraced . • 

Frequency Percent 

Before 1940 67 .5 

• 19401965 141 ^ . II 

. ' 1966-1969 "235 . 19 ' 

1970^1973 345 28 

:Lft:er 1973 ^51 36 

TOTAL ■• 1239 100 



6.5 

Changes in Reasons for Iimni grating Ovef^Time * ■ . . : 

Since respbndencs could best identify their own reasons for • ^ 

immi.grating, this data may ^be .most valid ' and reliaHle. When respondents 
are divided into groups based on when they immigrated and their reasons 
for the immigration are compared, several shifts are apparent. Since 
there were no differences in the reasons given for the three categories 
of immigrants after 1966, these groups were combined. 

Table. 6-3 Reason for Immigration of Respondents by the Year they 
- Immigrated ■ 



Before 


1940 


1940 


-1965 - 


1966. 


-Present 


Row 


Totals 




F Percent 


F 


Percent 


F 


Pre cent 


F_ 


Percent 


Accompanied Family 


5 


.8 


72 


51- 


670 


65 


747 


61 


Work/better future 


39 


59 


34 


24 


187 


18 


260 


21 


Called for 


1 


2 


8 


6 


79 


.8 


88 


7 


Adventure 


8 ■ 


12 


4 


3 


24 


2 


36^. 


- 3 


Study 


- » 

11' 


17 


8 


6 


13 


1 


32 


3 


Military 


1 . 


2 


8 


6 


10.. 


1 


19 


2 


Citizen 


0 


0 


1 


1 


17 


2 


18 


2 


Vis it 


0 


0 . 


31; 


) 2 


13 


1 


' 16 


1. 


Other 


_1 


2 


0 


0 


7 


1 


■8- 


1 


Total 


66 


100 


141 


100 


1026 


100 ■ 


1233 


100 


The results reported in Table 


6-3 


suggest 


that immigrants 


before 





1940 vere motivated by the prospects of employment, adventure, and studies 
more than were subsequent immigrants. Later immigrants are more likely 
to have accompc\nied other family members or to have been "called for" 
than were the earliest immigrants. These shifts reflect to some extent 
changes in the conditions in this countiry and in the people who were 



jyttracte^^ this countiry. . Early innnigrants were 



of ten younger single men with .minimal schooling, some of whom cam^ 
for. adventure and with dreams of . studying and marking a lot.'-^fff . money 
before returning to the Philippines . Later immigrants, often have;mbre; 
schooling and Have come as families or to join relatives arid /or friends 
already, iri' this country.. 

Employment Status Before Immigrating 

■ More than a third of the Filipino immigrants were employed immediately 
iaefore they left the Philippines; a handful had jobs but were temporarily 
away* from their jobs; and a few were uneemployed. Almost half were 
either students or too young to go to school. Ten percent were "keeping 
housia." ■ 



Tabel . 6-4 Philippine 


Employment' Status Before 
United States 


Immigrating 




Frequency. 


Percent 


Employed 


■ 447 " 


36 


With a job 


12 


1 


Unemployed 


.,■ 49 


4 


Retired/too old 


11 


1 


Student 


424 


34 


•Too young 


172 


14 


Keeping house 


126 


10 


TOTAL' 


1241 


100 



Occupation before Immigrating . 

The types of jobs held by the immigrants in the Philippines before 
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they came were concentrated on either end of a spect:rur-ch-a:t"goes--fTom- 
semi-skilled and unskilled to professional. / " 

• Table 6-5 Philippine Occiipations Held by Employed Immigrants 

1 ■ ■ ■ . " ■ ■ . '. ■ . 

i Frequency . ' percent 

. Professional . - j./^ 

Managerial ' 22 5 

• Clerical-Sales 97 . 22 ...... 

Skilled ^ 

Semi-Skilled & Unskilled 112 

TOTAL ' 100 

Of those who were employed before migrating to this country, 39 
percent were professionals such as accountants, engineers, and teachers 
and 25 percent were in semi-skilled and unskilled occupations such as . 
farm- labor and dressmaking, k look at specific occupations reveals that 
17 percent (n=75) were employed as teachers, with" 11 percent at the 
college level. Ten percent (n=45) were in the health field with 5 
percent employed as registered nurses and another 5 percent employed ■ 
.as health practitioners, veterinarians, dentists, pharmacists, health 
and lab technicians, therapy assistants and nurses ' aides . Thirteen, 
percent (n=58) worked in agriculture-related jobs with 6 percent 
tenant farmers, 6 percent farmers who owned the land they farmed, and 
1 percent farm laborers. In sharp contrast to the types of jobs held 
in this country, a bare 1 percent were assemblers , inspectors or 
similar f actory-cype workers and only 2 percent worked as cooks in 
private household, housekeepers, 'maids, or laundry workers. . 
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-t ^ypeg-o £ Gch u ola ALmudtid ±n- elm "Phlll ty pi ngs" " " 7"^^^^^^ 

--^-^ : — ■ - : j . 

A Given the status hierarchy of . schools in the PhiliptJines the 

' last Philippine school attended indicates the immigrants ' socio-economic 



\3tatus before immigration. The last school attended should not, however, 
be equated with final educational, attainaients . 

Table 6-6 Type of School Last Attended in the Philippines before 
\ Immigrating to the United States 



None\ 

PublJic elementary 

Private elementary 

Public \ secondary 

Private secondary 

Public pjrovincial college. 
\ 



Frequeijicy 
62 
.188 
54 
' 167 
75 
26 

■ 141 . 
21 
264 
■ 17 ■ 
36 
27 



Percent 
6 
17 
5 

16 ... 
. 7 
2 
13 

1 ■ 
25 
2 
3 

3. 

100 



I 



I 



1 . . 

o 

.ERJC 



Private provincial college 
Public Maxjiila college 
Private Manila college 
Private Maijiila college-church related 
Private accredited 
University df the Philippines 

TOTAL 1078 
The Univerv^ity of the Philippines and the private universities with 
internationallT-recognized accreditation (Ateneo, De La Salle, the 
University of Santo Tomas, and Silliman University) are schools with 
high academic standards chat have traditionally attracted students -from 
families with high socio-economic statrus. In .general, Jche Manila private 
church-related schools are relatively expensive and also tend to attract 



(J 

Table 6-7 Highest Grad'e CoTiipleted in the Philippines 



,m^' i— — ~. 


Frequency 


Percent 


No schooling // 


' 90 


8 


Less than complete elementary/ ^ 


166 


15 / 


Elementary graduate. 


86 


8 • 

/ 

■ • ,/' ■ 


Less than 4 years high school 


117 




High school graduate 


149 


16 


.Less than 4 years college 


178 • 


4-year college graduate , 


214 


20 


Graduate work, M.A., 5-year courses 


97 


9 


TOTAL 


1097 


100 



Close to 60 percent of the Filipino immigrants in Mountain View 
finished high school, and almost 30 percent had a 4-year, college degree 
or more before they immigrated. 

Over time, the educational background of Filipino immigrants " has 
changed, with the percentage of those vijch .higher education increasing. 

Table 6-8 Highest' Grade Completed by Year 'Immigrated ^ 

-Before '40 1940-65 Since '65 Row Total 





Treq. 


% 


Freq 




FreqX 


% 


Freq. 


Z 


No schooling 


\ 1 

c 


2 


5 


4 


' 83 


9 


89 ■■ 


8 


Less than complete elementary 


23 


40 


15 


11. 


128 


14 


166" 


15: 


Elementary graduate 


17 


30 


10 


8 


- -58 


7 


85 


8 


Less than 4 years high school 


12 ■ 


21 


13 


10 


•89 


10 


114 


11 


High school graduate 


-3 • 


5 


23 


17 


121 


14 


147 


14 


Less than 4 years college 


1 


2 


39 


29 


138 


15 


178 


16 


4'-year college graduate 


0 


0 


23 


17 


188 


21 


211 


...19 


Graduate work, M.S., M.A. , 
5-year courses 


0 


0 


. 6 


5 


89. 


10 


95 


'• 9 


TOTAL 


57-- 


100 


134 


100 


894 


100 , 


1085 . 


iOO 



students from high socib-economic status backgrounds. Eight percent . 
of the Filipinos in Mountain View are reported to have attended schools 
in these ^« groups — University of the Philippines, private a-ccredited, 
and private chixrch-r elated- Largely in response to the desire of "^^ 
parents to send their children .to college and in the absence of many 
public-run colleges and universities, a system of privately-owned, 
often profit-milking, colleges and universities has developed. While 
a few of -the schools in this category have high academic standardsy 
some do not. Twenty-five percent of , the, Filipino immigrants* in Mountain 
View last attended one of these schools. Some 'public provincial 
colleges, such aj Mindanao State: University and private privincial 
colleges, such as St. Louis University and San Carlos University, have 
outstanding reputations, but provincial schools are generally considered 
less "prestigious than Manila schools. Fifteen percent of the immigrants 
las.t attended schools in this- category. At the elementary and secondary 
levels, attendance at prxvana schools generally cpnnotes higher socio- 
economic sta^tus than .at tendance at public schools. ^* 

Educational Attainment in the Philippines 

' Respondents were asked to .indicate the highest. grade or year of 
schooling ^ each household member' had completed, in the Philippines. Since 
some individuals studied further in the United /States (see Chapter 7), 
this is not a gauge of their highest educational attainment. 



Since many of the recent inmgrants came as children and have 
continued s tudy in this co untry, figures for , individuais-wii±--^^^ 
than a high. school education; are difficult to interpret. However, it 
is evident that at the i,time.they entered, more recentviminigrants have 
had more years of schooling than did- the earliest iinmigrants . ... 

Highest Degress Obtained Whether in the United States or in the Philippines^ 

Since soi^ie immigrants completed additiona.1 schooling" after . arrival 
here, their highest degree, whether obtained in the United States or in '.^ 
the Philippines,, provides a better indicato^ of their education*" than the 
data about previous education in the Philippines." Persons still in . 
school are excluded from the tables below. Otherwise ,, large numbers of 
individuals would be classified among those with low educational attain-* 
ment when, in fact, they, a r-^ current- students . " 

Table 6-9 Highest Degree Obtained -by Immigrants Who Are No Longer : ^ 

S.tudying and Are" Not Too Young to Go to School 





Frequency 


Percent 


No schooling, less thati elem. ^ 


■ 105 


12 


Elementary gradiiate 


133- 


IS" 


High School .. . 


316 ; 


'35 ' 


2-year college degree 


^53 ' 


■ .. 6 ■ ; 


4-year college degree 


282 


- 31 


iMasters 

r -■ ■ 


16 


2 


jProfessional (M.D., Ll.B., D.Dm) & 
i _ - , " Doctoral 


8 


.1 


TOTAL 


319 


, "lOO 1 



72 



\ A comparison of the highest dcsgree attained by the year of 



umnCgratirpn shows that a larger percent of immigrants! between 1940 
"and 1965 finished higher degrees than immigrants either before or 
after this date. 



Table 6-10 Ittghest degree obtained by year of immigration for \ 
\ immigrants who are no longer studying and are not too 

1 • young to go to school 



1 ^ ' . • Before 


1940 


1940-1965 


Since 


1965 


Row Total 


^ ! • •• . • Freq.. 


'% 


Freq. 


'% 


Freq. 




Fr.eiq 1 % 


No scliooling and less than elem. 30 


47 


12 


9 


275 


27 


317 26 


Elementary^gradua^,e 22 


34 


16 


12 


164 


16 


202 17 


High School graduate. ' 10 


16 


55 


40., 


273 


?.7 


338 28 


2-yeai:f college graduate 0 


0. 


22- 


16' 


33 


3 


55 5 


A-yea-j: .college graduate 1 


2 


33 


24 


248 


25: 


-282 23 


Mastet's .1 


■ 2 


1 


.1 


15 


. 2, 


17 1 


i , ' ".; . . 
Professional; CM. p. , LI. B. , D.Dm.) Oc 
and Doctoral 


0 


0 


0 


• ' 9 


1 


9 -1 


f ' TOTAL^ : 64 


100 


139 


100 


1017 


100 


1220 100 


. .^^ , 

Last Residence in the Philippines Before Immigration 











'Respondents were asked where' in . the Phili'^jpinas" they and other 
~l members of phe household had lived before coming to hte United States. • 
.(A comparison of birth places and last place lived in the Philippines 

i provid^es an indication of niigratipn within, the Philippines prior to 

I ' . '■ ' ' " [' < ■ ■" \ ' / ' " ■ 

.\ innnigfjation and suggests chat migration was limited and generally t^ithin 

sma;|.l (geographical areas, such as adjoining .provinces . If the last 
f residence, in >he Philippines are placed into, two categories — Manila 



EKLC 



and the provinces — Che immigrant's urban, large-city experience 



emerges. It shovild be noted that there are ve:ry urban and even some 
moderately large cities outside the Manila area, birtT the Manila area 
provides more opportunities for experiences relevant to living in 
America than anywhere else in the Philippines. - . ** 

Table 6-11 Last residence in the Ph'iXippines before immigrating to ■ 

the United States ' . , 

• frequency . Percent 

Manila (including Quezon ^ 

City, Caloocan, Pasay) 381 ; 31 

Provinces . 861 69 

Majority of Filipino immigrants vere bom in the provinces and 

were living in the provinces immediately before immigrating'. Only 

■j ■ ' ' ■ 

5 percent of immigrants before 1940 were living in the Manila ar^a 
icamediately before immigrating. Some of the more recent immigrants who 
were born in che p'-:ovincds and lived there immediately before immigrating 
had their higher education at schools .in the Manila area. These figures 
suggest that the notion that immigrants are likely to move first co the 
capital or primary city of their own country before migrating abroad does 
not accurately depict the situation of the Filipino immigrants. 

First Res'idence in the United States After Immigration 

Close to 40 percent of Filipino immigrants came straight to Mountain^ 
View after arriving. in this country. An additional 15 percent first 



resided elsewhere ' in .Santa Clara County 



before moving to Mountain View. 



74 



Table 6-12 First Residence in the United S^at es re'r" Immigr^^ 



Frequency Percent Cummulative Percent 



Mountain View . 
Other place in Santa Clara county 
San Francisco 
I San Mat^20 County _ 
Other places in the Bay Area ' 
Other places in Northern CA 
Southern California 
Other States 



472 
183 
115 

34 
- 73 

72 
101 
199 



38 
15 
9 
3 
6 
6 
8 
16 



38 
53 
62 
65 
71 

77 . 
85 . 
101. 



While 47 percent of Filipinos livip-- in Itountain View first lived 



elsewh'ere in California, "a sucpris-'.-ig 16 percent first lived in.. other 



I 



■ places. .. Among the. most common e ' i (n=49, 4 percent), Guam 

- / 

(n=»33, 3 percent), Washington (n^i^, 1 - -::'rcent>, and Virginia (n=14, 
, 1 percent) . ^ 

Year Moved to Mountain View 

\ . / ' 

Questions • about when individuals moved to Mouotai^n' View and 

their reasons should probably have >een asrked of everyone, but were ' 

aske'd only of ininigrants. Although Filipinos have been present in 

Mountain View since the nineteen twenties, almost SOiperceuc of- the 

Filipino immigrants have arrived since 1970. 
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Table 6-13 Year Moved. Co ^-^ountain View 



Frequency Percent 

Before 1940 19 ; 2 

1940-1965 - 78 7 

1966-1969 .. 147 12 

1970-1973 257 21 

After 1973 743 ^ 58 

TOTAL 1244 fOO 



The research sti.ff 's init.^al efforts .no locate all Filipinos in 
Mountain View had resulted in lipt of 1023 names. - When these names 

.were investigated, only AlJ turned out to have valid addresses in 

■ .j . - _ ■ 

Mountain View, and 31j names could not be located at .the addresses given. 
This wouJd seem to su,^gest that ^the Filipino community in Mountain View " 
is a highlsy mobile group. In many of the cases where the .present occupant 
knew where the former- Filipino occupant was, the Filipino had moved to 
nearby communities such. as Sunnyvale., -Santa clara, and San Jose. 

Reasons for Choosing Mountain View \ ^ 

The reasons given for household members' choice of Mountain View 
parallels the reasons given for coming to the /United States. Again 
the assumption was made that thosej under 15 accompanied other family j 
members . 



J. -Table 6-14 ' Reasons for Choosing Mountain View 







Frequency 




Accompanied 


family 


.666 


5: • 


Work 




298 




Relatives 


- 


. L42 


11 


rrxeuu3 






2 

; ,. ' 


Escape some 


other city 


- 11 


1 


Weather 




12 


1 


Housing ; . 




90 


7 


Schools 




13 


! ■ ■ 1 




• TOTAL 


1251 


100 



The availability of work, especiaily in the electronics industry, 
was. the primary inducement to: live in Mountain Vievf for , 24 'percent of 
the Filipino immigrants. The presence of relatives influeiiiced the 
decision of more than 10, percent. Some of those who chose Mountain View 
primarily for employment also had ralacives already ; living here who 
had informed them of the .re^a's work opportunicies. Some of Uxose for 
whjm housing 'was the reasio^v explained that- when they originally came to 
Mountain View, it was no t too; expensive ; to buy a house , . especiaJ.ly 
relative to some of the surrounding communities • 



EDUCATION 



The Philippine educational system Is based on the American system; 
it was established and, for nearly 50 years, run by. Americans . Following 
some initial resistance, Filipinos, came to view education as a means of 
upward social mobility. The f^ct that people came to believe' in the ' : 
'schools and the presence of goviiiramantal officials who viewed schooling 
as. a means to development ^ > resulted in the establishment of a nationrwxde 
public elementary system that presently ^reaches almost all school age \ 
Filipino children. At the secondary level v:rany schools are private. 
It is estimated that' less than -60 percent ■ of those who. finish elementary 
school enroll in high school. The^need :: jV hi4,r.er education, and the 
limited efforts of the government;. iji^.thir^^^^^^^ resulted in an >^ 

uneven' system of colleges and universities v;h:>.h range from ex( ellent 



.schools with international reputations to .'.chooiii: that are little, more, 
than diploma mills 

. , Filipino parents have traditionally beer? vlliinj:. to make tremendous 
financial sacrifices. in order to educate th^^ir children. This belief- 
in the value of schooling which is very strr>ng .in the Philippines, is 
apparently a tenet, that carries over to Filipinos In this country. ■ 
AlfredoMunoz (1971:153) claims that Filipino-Americans are "best in 
the classroom. Whether in public or private schools, the youth i.aem to 
be there. It is with' them, in fact, that the promise of getting to the 
very top holds" great expectations." However," results from this 3tudy 
suggest that the Filipinos belief in the value of schooling is not always 
translated into action. in' this country. 



Present School Status 

More thaa 65 percent of the. entire Filipino population in Mountain 

View are not enrolled in school while 30 percent study fulltime and the 
r-amaining 4 percent are part-time students. 

Table 7-1 School Status 

School Status Frequency Percent 

Full-time * 480 29 ■ 

Part-time ' 61 4' 

■ * , * No" 1086 _ 67 

TOTAL 162^7 100 

Twelve (12 percent) of the full-time students are also employed 

f. '« 

■ full-time, and thus the number of full-time students is larger *than the 
category of student^ when the population is broken down as employed, 
unemployed, housewives, students, etc. For persons age 6 to 16, almost 
one hundred percent are full-Cime students, wt^ile only 77 percent 

■■(35 of 45) of, the. 17 and 18 year olds are enrolled as full-time students. 
Of those students presently enrolled in school, 15 .percent (n=8l) attend 
private school. About three-fourths of the Filipinos attending private 
school, are aged 9 ^to 15 . This raises an interesting question of whether 

some Filipinos choose to send their children to private school out of 

' { . ■ - ■ ■ - . ■' ■ . 

■ dissatisfaction with^the public, schools or because private schools offer 

I ■ ■■ . ■ . * 

something lacking in the public schools at these grade levels. 
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Table 7.2 Present School Attendance and Type of School by. School Age 



Age Group 


.. Not 


in 


School 


Public 




Prdyate 


Total. 




Freq 


. Percent 


Freq. Percent 


Freq 


. Percent 


Freq 


. Percent 


1-3 


o9 




62 






1 




3 


. "5 , 


95 


15 




20 




14 




72 


18 




■ 10 


15. 


102 


17 


7-9 ^; ■ 


1 




r 




77 


19 




9 


: 13 ■ 


. 87 


. 14 


10-12 


2 




1 




85 


' 21 




22 


33 


109 


18 


13-15 


0 




0 




86 


21 




15 


22 


101 


16 


16-18 


5 




3 




62 


15 




, 6 




73 


12 . 


o 

. 19-20' „ 


26 




18 




20 


5 




2 


•3 


48 


8 


TOTAL 


143 




100 




405 


100 

■ ^ 




67 


100 


615 


100 


School Attendance. 


in 


the 


United States 


for 


Immigrants who 


were 


Students-. 


Before they 


Left the 


Philippines 














Similarities 


in 


the 


two 


school- 


sysi 


terns 


and 


the widespread 


use of , ■ 


English as 


the medium of 


ins 


true tion in 


the 


- Philit- pines whould 


seem to 



facilitate a transition from Philippine to American schools. The ' - 
availability -of public, relatively inexpensive, secondary and"" college, 
education would also seemingly allow someone who had been a stucjent 
immediately before immigrating to finish his. or her education in.. this 
country. For the purpose of this analysis only thdse cases where the 
individulal was . a student in the Philippines immiediately before imniigrating 
b!ut.'is not "one in- the United' States, are examined/ tt is assumeii that 
since these individuals are no longer "students their highest grade iii- 
this country represents their stopping point. Some of these individuals' 



80 



are part-time students and undoubtedly, a few^ochers will return to 
school at some later date;but figures represent their highest educational 
attainment for nov, 



Table 7.3 Highest Grade Completed in the Philippines Before 

Imnigration. and Highest Grade Completed in the United 
■ States by Individuals, Who Were Students Before Immigrating 
and Are ^io Longer Fall-Time Students in the United States 



Highest Grade Completed in the United States 



Highest Grade 
completed in the 
Philippines 


No. additional 
Schooling 


Less than 
H.S. diploma 


H.S .diploma 
but less than 
4 year college 


4 year 
college 


Total 


Less than 
High School • 

-High School 
but less than 
4 years college 

.4 yr. college 
or more 


Freq .Percent 


Freq. Percent 


Freq .Percent 


Freq .Percei 


It F. Percent 


42 21 

112 57 

43 . 22 


13: . . 93 ■ 

1.7 
0 0 


33 " 62 

17 32 
3 16 


6 6.0 , 

3 30 
. 1 10 


94 34. 

113 49 
47 . "47 


« TOTAL ^ 


197 . 100 


14 10.0 


53 ' 100 


10 100 


274 100 



Of the 274 respondents who; were students immediately before immig- 
rating, 94 or 34 percent did not finish high school in the Philippines. 
A little less than one-half, 49 percent, graduated from high school, 
and only 47 or 17 percent have- college degrees. Many, of th'e 94 students ' 
who did not finish high school in the Philippines either failed 1:0. 
enroll "once they arrived in the .United States or did. nojt finish an ' 
'] entire' year. Forty two (44 percent) have no additional schooling and 
. another 13 (14 percent) started but .did not complete high school. Thirty- 
nine (42 percent) earned a high school diploma, "and only 10 (26 percent) 
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'Table 7.4 Highest . Degree by Place of Birth for Eilipinas Who 
Are Neither Students nor.Too Young to /Go to School 



• Philippines 


United , 


States" ' 


Total 


- • Freq. of 
• Phil, born 


Percent 


Freq.. of 
■ U.S. born 


Percent 


/Freq. 


Percent 


Less than Elem. 105 


11 




7 


109 


11 


Elementary • 133 


15 


7 


. 12 


140 


14 


High School 316 


35 


32 . ■ , 


56 


348 . 


36 


Associate of ETC 53 


• 6 


3 


5 ■ \. 

\ 


56 


6 


4 yr. College ^ 282 


31 


11" 


.19 


,^ 293 


30 


Master3 degree 16 


2 


0 


0 


16 


2 


Professionals — 

Law.i Medicine, etc 8 


1 


0 


6" 


' 8 


0 


.TOTAL ' " 913 


100 


57 


100. 


- ' 970 


,100 



« For the entire adult population of Filipinos in Mountain View, 25 
percent have less than a >igh schp.ol- education i 36 percent have com- 
pleted a high school diploma, 6 percent have finished. a 2-year college * 
degree, and 32 percent have completed a 4-year college degree or h^ 
The percentage *"bf Filipinos born in this country who have a high, school 
diploma or less is 75 percent versus 61 percent £or;^Fi^^ born in 

the Philippines. While 34 percent . of Philippine-born Filipinos have 
4-year coLiege degrees or higher, only 19 percent of American^born . 
Filipinos have 4-year .pollege degrees.-' The American born Filipi^ are 
mote likely to stop their education at the high school levei- than • 
Philippine-bom Filipinos, and much less likely to finish a 4-year, 
college degree. ^ ' 



.earned .college degrees in this country. A great majority of those ■ 
who finished high* school did not pursue further schooling, as more 
than. 85 percent of the 133 high school graduates either never enrolled 
or did not complete a full year in college or university. Seventeen 
(13 percent) ^.spenlt some time in college but did not get their degrees. 
Only 3 (2 percent) managed^, to get a four-year college degree. It • - 
is not surprising that 43 of 47 persons who had college degrees did 
not finish further -education ' in this country. The data suggests that 
many young Filipinos who have not completed their education in the 
Philippines before they immigrated may face conditions in this. 
country that prevent them from graduating from college and in some 
cases even from high school. • ^ , ^ i- ' 

Overall Educational Attainment , ^ 

Filipinos who were students in the Philippines immediately before 
immigrating comprise only, about 27 ^percent of the total Filipino 
population in Mountain View who are not presently "studying or too young / 
to go to school. "The terminal educational attainment of the entire 
Filipino community in ;MountaiA View^ is' \indicated- , by * the highest degree 



completed by 
school. The 



everyone who is neither, a^atudent, nor too young to go tc 
assumption is that their highest -degree represents the • 



average educational attainment of the adult ,commuhityi and that;t±.ese 



figures ^probably represent the highest §.ttainment" likely" to be reached 
by these individuals.. 



Typesxof College Decrees 



The most- common post-secondary degrees earned by "Filipinos. in 



Mountian View* are in professional educaicon, with: many individuals 
trained to.be elementary and secondary teachers, "^A sizeable ntunber 
of people also possess commerce, or business and nursing. 

Table 7.5 Highest Degree Complete For Filipinos Who Have Completed 

High Schdol • " ' • • 



/ . r , \^ Frequency 

Two-Year| College Degree \^ , 

":Associ)ate (Community College) *, r \^7 
Elementary Teaching Certificate 11\ 

Four-Year College Degrees 

Bachelor (Nqt elsewhere classified) 27 
Educajiibn 74 '. 

Engineering • -26 
Nursing. 39 
Business ^ v76 

• Medicdl-reJ.^.ted ^ ' , 25 

I ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

Language Arts " - \ 7 

■. Social Sciences ^ '81 

Physical- Sciences \ ^7 ' 

, Agriculture. i \ I'l . 

Master-level degrees . \/ 

Mas terj Not Elsewhere Classified ■ 2\ 

•\ Educa^t|^!on -yJfi. ' ' • 6 \ 

\ . . / vj - . .... 

Engineering \ ' 2 



\ 



Percent 
3 




.21' 



Nursing - M 1 

Social Sciences 4, 
Professional and/<pr Doctoral Level Degrees 

Law • ' : 3 

• Dentistry 5 

. Ph.D.- i ■ 1 



0 

1' 

1 
1 
0 



Vocational Courses 



In Addition to their formal education, about 20 percent of the 



Filipino^J-n Mountain View have completed generally short vocational 
or- personal enrichment courses, \ v 



Table 7.6 


Sumb,ar of 


Vocat;ional 


Courses Attended' 

■■ . ■ I 






Frequency 


1 

w ■ / 

Percefnt 


1 




229 . 1 


, : '^f . 


2 




'54 


. " 17--. 


3 




1 


• 5 


4 , 




• ■ . 6 


. 2 

u ■ 1- ■ 


or more 


1 




- 3 




TOTAL ■ 


314 


.100 



Each respondent was asked detailed information about what he had 
identified ^ks the two mo^t important courses taken by.-, each hdusehold 

/ I. " ■ ■ ■' ^' ■ • • ; , - \ ' ■ 

member. Tfiirty-four different courses- were attended, with courses in 
electronic . assembly completed by more than 35 percent of -those who had 



finished a vocational course. 



Table 1.1 Ten *Mosc 


Attended Vocational Courses 






Frequency 


Percent 


Electronic -Assembly 


113- 


36 


Secretarial 


58 


19 


Auto Mechanic 


33 


11 


Sewing-dressmaking 


33 


11 


Keypunching 


25 


8 


Beauty-Cosmetology 


1 18 


■ 6 




14 


5 


Computer Programming 


12 ■ 


4 


Bookkeeping 


■ 11 


4 


Real Estate 


11 


4 



• * Since some individuals may have attended two different courses 
in the same field, the number of indivi.duals who attended each course 
may be less than the numbers reported here. 

Ten percent of vocational courses lasted less than one week; 
45 p.ercent less than one month and 80 percent less than 3 months. 
Approximately 10 percent of the courses lasted one year and another 
5 percent lasted 2 years. 

If the vocational courses are divided into categories based on 
the types of employment they prepar^ii>.,in^ for or the types 

of jobs they were related to, more than half of the courses can be 
classified as ''semi-skilled/unskilled." The next category (about 
28 percent) is in the "clerical and sales", field. 

Sixty-si:^ percent of the courses were taken in the Philippines, 
and the remainder in the United States. Of the courses taken in 
the United States, 26 percent were in public .adult school, 13 percent 
in private colleges (primarily private business and computer schools) , 
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and 11 percent' in U,S- industries. The rest were in public colleges, 
public agencies, and in the military. Eighty percent of courses taken 
in the Philippines were taken in private schools and collies. 
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Table 7.1) CroBS Tabulation of Vocational Courses b, Vocational Sponsors In the United States 



Vocational Courses 


Public 


Public 


Public 


Private 


Private 


Military 


Industry. 


TOTAL 


Grouped' by Types 


Adult 


Agency 


College 


College 


Agency 














F I 


F I 


F 


I 


F 


I 


F I 


F 


'I 


F 


5! 


F I 


/ 

/ 

Professionals 


3 2 


0 0 


8 


17 


7 


10 


0 0 


0 


0 


8 


16 ■ 


26 8 


/ 

^Managers 
' Clerical & Sales 


0 0 


0 0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 0 


4 


17 


1 


2 


6 2 


1] 13 


2 12 


21 


46 


27 


40 ' 


0 . 0 


9 


39 


4 


8 


. 80 23 
167 49 


Foremen or Skilled 


98 ?3 


12 n 


9 


20 


11 


16 


1 33 


6 


26 


30 


59 ■ 



XsSuf" 13 12. 0 0 5 11 B 2S 1 33 3 13 8 « « » 




Table 7.8 (Contlnaatit 



Tabulation of Vocational Courses by Vocational 
Sponsors in the Philippines 



.09 



Vocational Courses 
Grouped by Types 




> School 




Public 




Industry 


Con 


,':spondenc^ 




TOTAL , 




F 


.rcent 


F 


Percent 


F 


Percent 


F 


Percent. 


F 


H A. 

Percent 


Professionals 


3 


2 




■ 14 


2 


33 


0 


0 


9 


5 


Managers 


0 


0 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


tLericai a jdies 


JCJ 


Hj 


1 
1 


9A- 


J 






u 


0 


J 


Foremen or Skilled 




26 


1 


u ■ 


0 


0 


11 


100 . 


52 


30 


ScDii-Skilled or . • 
Unskilled 


3/i 


26 


9 


31 


. 1 


. 17 


0 




44 


25 


Personal Enrichment 


2 


2 


2 


, 3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


■.4- 


2 . 


TOTAL 


129 


100 


29 


. '100 


6 


100 


11 


100 


175 


100 
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• It might be assumed that some people- enroll in voca.tional . courses 
for personal enrichment or to gain skills that are useful to other 
occupations besides the one defined by the cours^- It might also be 
assumed thac many who-enroll in certain courses that are clearly 
designed to produce skills relevant to an occupation, hope to find 
employment in 'the "field for which they trained. A -look at some of 
the vocational training courses that fit the second/criterion suggests 
that they are not leading to jobs in these fields. At the same. time 
employment in. some of these fields may not be related to attendance 
at a vocational course. 

■ ' *^ 

Table 7.9 Selected Vocational Courses and the Numbers of Individuals 
Presently Employed in Occupation for .Which The Courses 
Were Designed As Training 

. No . of Vocational No. of Individuals 

"^'y^^mS^?^;^^- Courses in Field Presently Employed 

^ ■ Attended in Field 



Assembly ■ 


107 


■ 275 


Secretarial' 


54 


12 


Keypunching 


25 


2 


Beauty-Cosmetology 


■ 15 


2 


Computer Programming 


11 


3 


Bookkeeping 


10 


14 


Nurses' Aide 


9 


' 9 


Real Estate. 


10 


5 


- TOTAL ■■ 


241 


322 



The persons employed in, each of these occupational fields may 
not have taken vocatio.nal courses in these fields/ In fact several of 
the people presently working. as bookkeepers were trained as accountants 



The few people who' end up with jobs- in the fields for which they had 
vocationaCL training sugges.ts that some individuals may be investing 
both time and money in areas that produce little hope of any retura. 
Knowledge about the actual, prospects of finding employment in some o 
these fields might prevent individuals from making the wrong choices 



8. ARMED -FORCES 

Service of Filipinos with. the United States Armed Forces began 
during the American Occupation of the Philippines at the turn of the 
century, Filipino seamen were reported working with the U.S Navy 
and the Merchant Marines as early as. 1903. Even before World War I, 
the U.S. Navy was actively recruiting Filipinos, and six thousg^ * 
Filipinos served during that war. This number was reduced t;o 4,000 
after the war and remained at that level for two decades, accounting 
for about 4.5 .percent of the total Navy manpower at the time. Re- 
cruitments intensified during the Second World War arid 2,000 Filipinos 
enlisted. During the Korean War about 5,000 Filipinos joined. More 
than 22,000" Filipinos are reported to have served in the Navy between 
1940-1970. • • . . . 

Until very recently,' the majority of Filipinos in the Navy were„ 
/ stewards, a job category which in Mr^ Quinsaat^s words, was a "condition 
of 'their enlistment.,." (UGLA Asian- American Studies Center , 1976: 101),^ 
According to 1973 statistics released by the Deparroient of the Navy, 
over 9,000 of the 11,000 stewards serving in the Navy are . Filipinos 

Military Experience of Filipinos in Mountain View 

Twenty-nine percent (n«145) of Filipino males aged 18 and above 

have served in the U.S. Armed Forces. Qf these, 63 individuals (43 

percent) are on active duty and S? are no longer in the service. Some . 

82 percent of the Filipinos with past U.S. military experience joined 

in the. United States, while 81 percent of those on active, duty entered-, 
in the Rhilxppines . (Table. 8.1) -^'Jj 
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Table 8.1 Country "Entered by Active Duty Status 

Active Not Active 

Frequency Percent Frequency Percent 

Entered in the . " ■ • 

Philippines 51 • 81 28 34 

Entered in the ' . 

United States _12 . _19^ _54- _66 

TOTAL 63 100 '82 100 



Table 8.2 How Entered the Armed Forces 

Frequency Percent 
Enlisted 115 ; 78 

Drafted _32_ , 22 

TOTAL 147 100 

Approximately 37 percent of all Filipinos (n=30) who have had 
military experience were drafted, with 50 percent being drafted between 
1941 and 1945. Filipinos who were drafted remained in the military 
an average of 3.7 years. (Table 8.2) 

Table 8,4. Number of Years/of kilitary Service. for Filipinos no ; 

Longer* on Active Service^ 
*i . * . 

Frequency Percent 

Less than one Year • 4 - 5 

1 to 2 years 21 25 

3 to 4 years 25 30 ' 

5 to 6 years ' . 12 15 ' 

7 to 8 years , ^ * 8 . 10 

9 to 10 years 2 2 

More than 10 years 11 ' 13 

TOTAL * -83 100 
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Filipinos on Active Duty in the Military Service 

There are 63 -individuals C13 percent of Filipino males over the 
age of 18) who are presently on active duty in trixe military service. 
The ma'jority of these are assigned to the Moffett Field Naval Air Station, 
which forms the northeast boundary of Mountain View. Only 12 of these 
Filipinos entered the Navy in the Philippines. The average length of 
service for these Filipinos is 5.2 years. 

■.■7 ' . . 

Mixed Marriages and All Filipino Marriages with Household Heads In ' - - 

the Armed Forces 

In addition to the Filipinos in the Armed Forces there are 15 

non-Filipinos who are present in. households in Mountain View that contain * 

* 

at least one Filipino member. In all these situations the non-Filipino 
is the head of the household. 

■ The 15 mixed marriages headed" by non-Filipinos provide an interesting- 
contrast to the 45 marriages that are all-Filipino. -'(Three marriages 
in which .the Filipino is in the service, the ^head of the household, and. 
has a non-Filipina wife, are excluded from the discussion that follows) • 
The average age of entry into service is higher among the Filipino 
heads, 22 years, compared to 19 years among the non-Filipinos. Contrary 
to what might have been expected from comparing Thilippinejiand United 
States fertility rates, the mixed marrrlages h^ve a higu.o^r average 

number of 2.04 children. 

/• ' ■ ■ 

^ Only 7 of -the 45 Filipino household heads finished college while 
25 of their wives, did. Twenty-four of the wives in the all Filipino 
marriages were professionals in the Philippines. 
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In Che mixed marriages ,/ only one of che 15 Filipino • wives has a 

^ . , ' Y ' • ... 

college degree^ 2 have Z^years-of college, 11 finished elementary, and 
1 completed high school^ Twelve of the non-Filipino ' household heads, 
finished high school, 1 elementary, ' and 2 have college degrees-. 



\ 

\ 
\ 
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9 . EMPLOYMENT 



Approximately one-half of the Filipinos in Mountain "^iew are 
^employed- Homemakers, retired persons, students, and young children 
make up the bulk of those who do not -iiold regular jobs. Only a small 



percentage of Filipinos are unemployed. Others have jobs but were 
temporarily not working at the time of the survey. 



This .chapter gives an overview of' the characteristics of the Filipino 

- - •■ ■ ^ ■ \' ■ 

labor force including their 'ages, sexes, types of jobs, and industries 

* ' . 

which are major employers of Filipinos. It examines how these workers 

"'acquired their present jobs and reasons for some workers being employed 

outside of the fields, in which they believe they should be employed. 
■ * 

Finally, it looks at persons who are unemployed or employed only 
part-time, their present jobs and the kinds of jobs which these, people 
-previously held. ; = 

Employment Status 

k full-time employee is defined as any person who works for 35 
hours or. more per week even if she or she is concurrently a student, 
housewife, retiree, or self-employed. Persons who have a job hut at 
« the time of the interview were not working due to temporary illness, 
sick leave, vacatiori^^. strike, ar bad weather are classified as "with 
a job but not working". Information about their jobs" is ' included- with 
the information for chose who are employed full-time. ^ " " 



■ 4 
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Tahle-9.1 Employmenc Status of Filipinos in Mountain View 





Frequency 


Percent 


Presently Employed 


■ 757 


47.'.- 


Wich A job 3ul Not Working 


18 


1 


Unemployed 


29 


2 


Retired o r Too Old to Work 


99 • 


6 .. 


Student ' 


480 


30 


Too Yonti^ to ^o to ^rHool 


150 


9 


0. 

Keeping House 


78 


5 


Disabled " , 


'" 7 


0 


Other 


11 


_1_ 


TOTAL 


1623 


100 




Labor Force Characteristics . ' ^ 

All those who are (1) employed, (2) with a job but not working, 
and O) unemployed, can be consolidated into a group designated the 

abor force". Members of the labor :force tend to be young, with an 

J- 

^age age^ of 27. (Table 912) 

;.. Table 9.2 Labor' Force 3y Age and Sex 



Age 


Number of 
Feinales 


Percent of 
All Females 


Number of 
Males 


Percent of 
All Males 


Total 
Persons 


Percent of 
All Persons 


15-19 


9 


2 


10 




19 


3 


20-24 


67 ,■ 


17 


. 54 


14 


121 . 


16 


25-34 


128 


33 


150 


39 


278 


36 


35-44 


■ 75 


■ 20 


. 83'.' 


. 22 


158 


21 


45-54 


72 . 


19 


46 ■■ 


12. 


118 , 


, 15 


55-64 


29 


• 3 


28 


7 


57 * 


7 


:65 & over 2_ 


1 


10 


3' 


12 


2 - 


TOTAL 


382 




381 


100 


763 


106 
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The numbers of males and females in the labor force are about equal. 
Their age distributuion is also very similar. About one out of five"'" 
workers is under twenty-five years of 3ge, and 75^percent of the workers 
are under 45 years of age. 

Occupational Patterns 

To code eax2h^^individual*s specific job, each person's job title was 
solicited. Where the job title was ambiguous, additional information was 
collected about the type of business and the main duties associated with 
the jab. Occupations were coded using a list of about 800 occupations 
prepared by. the National Data Program for the Social Sciences. These 
occupations were then classified into one of the following categories: 
(1) Professional, (2) Managerial, C3) Clerical-Sales, (4.) Foreman" .■ 
or Skilled Worker, or (5) Semi-skilled or Unskilled. 

Two thirds- of all Filipinos in Mountain View work at jobs that can 
be classified as semi-skilled or unskilled.^ 

■Fifty- two percent of the men do semi-skilled or unskilled blue-collar 
and service work while the . remaining 48 percent are employed in jobs 
classified as professional, managerial-,^ clerical-sales or craft skills . . 

About 73 percent of Filipino womea pe^rform semi-skilled-* or unskilled 



blue-collar and service work, and only 27 percent are employed in jobs 

classified as professional, managerial, or clerical-saies or craft skills 

* \ 
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Table 9.3 Occupation By Sex 
Number of Percent of Number of Percent- of Total 



Type of. 

Ocaupatlon Females All Females 



Professional 44 

Managerial 3 

Clerical-Sales 52 

Foremen or 

Skilled Worker • 4 

Semi-skilled 
Unskilled . '2f3 



12 

1 

, 14 



TOTAL 



376 



73 
100 



Males 
53 
4 
37 

84 ' 

190 
368 



Percent of 
All Males Persons All Persons 



14 
1 
10 

23 

52 
100 



97 
7 
89 

88 

463 
744 



Table 9.4 Occupational Classification by Place of Birth 



Type of Bom in 
Occupation Philippines 



Professional 

Managerial 

CI e r ical-S al es 

Foreman or 
. Skilled 

Semi-skilled 
.& Unskilled 

TOTAL 



85 
5 
77 

80 

442 
689 



Percent 

12' 
1 

. 11 . 

12 

64 
100 



Bom in 
U.S. 

9 ' 

2 . 

12 " 

8 

19 
50 



Percent 

18 
4 
24 

16 
38 



100 



Total 

• 94 
■ 7 . 
89 

88 

461 
739 



13 
1 
12 

12 

62 
.100 



Percent 

13 ■ ' 
1 ' 
12 

■ 12 

62 
100^ 



Only 7 percent of the labor force was born in this country (Table 9.4). 
Of those who "immigrated to ^the United States, 80 percen-ilr^^^^^arrived since 
"1966, and 34 percent arrived after 1973 (Table • 9. 5_) . Sixty-f our\^cent 
of these immigrants work in semi-skilled or unskilled jobs. Of thise in the 
labor force who were bom in the United States, the highest percentage (38 
percent) also work ac semi-skilled or unskilled jobs, but 24 percent work at 
clerical or sales jobs as compared with 11 percent for persons who immigraced 



to the United- States (Table 9.4). 

Since relatively few Filipinos were horn, in' this country and since 

many-of. -them -are still V-ary.. yojanSj a comparison . orf job s h eld by those _ 

bom in the U.S. with jobs held- by those bom in the Philippines must 
be interpreted with caution. 



Table 9.5 Year of Immigration of 


Members of the Labor 


Force 


Yeaj^ of Immigration « .. 


Frequency 


Percent 


Before 1940 . 


. 16 


2 


1940-1965 


.120 


16 


1966-1969 


154 


21 


1970-1973. ■ ' 


• 194 .. 


26 


After 1973 ; . 


253 ' " 


34 


TOTAL 


737 


, 100 


Emoloyment As Assemblers . In. The E 


lectronics Industry 





Since the electronics industry is the most important in the. 
area, it is not surprising that a^high percentage, 37 percent, of all 
employed Filipinos work as assemblers. ' While some of their jobs demand 
special skills (like working with a microscope) most assemblers usually 
acquire needed skills on the job or "at a 2 or 3-day training program. , 
Many of the electronic assembly jobs pay only slightly above the minimum 
wage. The average reported annual income for the Filipinos with these 
jobs is only $7,844, \ 

About '40 percent of' those working as assemblers were employed in 
the Philippines. An examination of the occupational classifications of 
the jobs .they held there suggests that many of them perfomied jobs which 
required special education and skills. 
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Tahle 9.6 Occupational Classification in the Philippines 
Workers Presently Working As Assemblers 

Type of^ ^ r^- 
Occupation \ Frequency * Percent 



Professional ' 50 41 

Managerial 7 .5 

Clerical-Sales. 32 .25 

Skilled Workers '9 7 

Unskilled Workers 25 20 

TOTAL 123 100 

Employment Outside of Fjl-e'ld or Profession 

FigTiires on employment: outside one's field or profession are consistent 

V ■ . ■ . • ■ • " ' , 

* . . ■ ■ ■.' 

. with -the finding that .many immigrant.? who. work as assemblers have had 
jobs ill other often higher status fields. Of all employed Filipinos 
who have had\any post-secondary* education, 51 percent are reported by 
respondents to >b(e working outside the field in which they were trained. 
The two most common reasons reported for this situation ^ar.e (1) the 
; unavailability of work in their field (24 percent) and (2) a need for 
additional "schooling and/or training (23 percent). The, actual number 
of those working putside of their field because they lack a license ^r 

credential may be even larger than the 11 percent indicated in Table 

r , . 

9.7 since a additional schooling and/or training is often perceived 
as a prerequisite for the license or credential. , These results.. suggest 
that there are institutional obstacles that prevent some" Filipinos from 
finding jobs, within th^ir field, while for other ^Filipinos the problem 
stems from either the job market or their perception of it. 
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Table 9.7 Reasons for Working Outside of'Field or Profession 
Reason- Frequency . Percent 

No jobs available in line of work/ field .r-" S9 24 

Needs schooling or training 64 . 23 

Needs experience 17 ■ 6 \ 

Needs license, tools, etc. 31 11 

Presently earning better money . ' 22 8 

Presently holding an easier, better job 27 10 

Trouble with English • - . 4 • 1 " 

First job available 18 .6 

Transportation problem 4 ^ - 1 . '.' ■ ^ 

In the military , .' . 6--- ''. 2 

First choice .22 8 . 

TOTAL '■ " . 285 " • 100 ^ 

Second Full-Time- Jobs And Sidelines 

At the time of the survey, only eight Filipinos held two full-time^ 
'jobs.. Eleven of the employed Filipinos held part-time jobs- in addition 

O 

to their full-time jobs. This group worked .an average of 20 hours at* 
their part-time jobs with 55 percent of them working 20 or more .hours 
a, wwek. The most common part-time positions were as sales' clerk, 
assemb;ler, janitor, or coQik. 

Unemployment, Seeking Employment, and Problems. In Finding A Job 

During the interview respondents were. asked to classify household 
mambers as employed, unemployed, retired, student, housewife,, too young ^ 
to go to school, or- disabled. Tweijty-eight individuals (2 percent) are 
identified as uneraployedl A separate question asked whetfher persons 



fifteen' years old and older who were not employed full--cime are seeking 
employment. -Seventy-three C19 percent) are identified as seeking employ- 
ment. The difference between the figures for the unemployed and those' 
seeking employment is explained by the fact that the second figurfi in- 
cludes not only those unemployed, but also those who are identified 
primarily as students, homemakers, and retired persons. 

One way of evaluating whether the individual seeking employment 
is- actually looking for a job or just thinks it would be desirable to 

have a job, is to find ,out what the individual has done in the last four 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ % 

weeks to find work." Almost 80 percent of those identified as seeking 
employment are reported^ to have taken, some action to find employment., 
in the 4 weeks before the interview.. The most common action was checking 
directly with employers. 

.- / » ■ . . . • 

-Table 9.8 -Action Taken During Last Four Weeks By Individuals Seeking. 

" ■ ' Employment 





Frequency 


Percent 


Checked with Public "Eniployment Agency " 


12: 


16 


Checked with Private Employmenc Agency- 


2 


3. 


Checked directly with Employer 


20 


27 


Consulted relatives and or friends 


6 


^ 8 


■ Checked with Mountain View Community Services 


2 


3 


Phoned or answered advertisements 


■5 


;? 


- Others /Follow, ups 


3 


4 


Nothing -has been done 


23 


32 


total' ■ 


73 


. 100 


■Respondents vere asked why persons seeking 


employment had done 



nothing during the previous four weeks to follow up on their i^ntent. 
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Solna'of the responses reflected individual personal characteristics 
such as age and health about which little cati^ be done. Other responses 
referred to lack of training and family responsibilities, areas where 
improved services might result in better jobs. 



Table 9,9 Answers to Questions About Problems in Finding A Job And Why 

Nothing Has Been Done In The Past four Weeks To Look For A Job 

Reply - Problem In Finding A Job Why Nothing Has Been Done .Total 

Frequency Percent Frequency Percent . F Percer 

Believes no job- 
available in field .3 7 0 " " ' 0 ' 3.4 

Couldn't find work 4. 9 2 8 6 -9 

Lacks training 8 18 ; 1 4 9 13 

Too young or too* 

old 8 18 . — 3 , .13 11 ' 16 

. No child care . 1 2 ! . .1, .4 - 2 3 

. Family . . ■ 

responsibilities. ' 3 ' - 7 6 25 9 13 

In school or other ' . ■ . 

training 3 7 4 • ■ .17 "'7 l6 

. "ill Health 2 • 5 1 4 3 . 4 

Lacks tools. - 

licence . ■ 2 * 5 . 0 . 0 - -2 ■ 3 . 

Trouble with. 

English.-- .2 5. 0 0 ,2 3 

Spouse objects =. .0 0 * 1 '4 1.2 

Pension 0 0 1 .412 

Transportation . . * . . 

problems ' 2.5 2 8 46 



Jus t arrived 2 5 2 8 - 4 6 

^t interested ^1 2 0 0 12 

Waiting for . ' . 

testNresults^ 1 2 '0 0 1 2 



Overqualifled 1 2 0 0 ... 1 '2 

Nothing: \v ^ ' ^ 2 _d " 0 . 2 

TOTAL ' . \: 44 .. . 100. " 24 ■ " 100 ' ,68 100 
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Job Seeking 

Central to the formulation of a program to help Filipinos get 
better jobs is data on how they learned about their present jobs. The" 
replies summarized in Table 9.10 suggest that 80 percent of those pre:- 
sently employed learned about their jobs through informal, methods . Only 
20 percent obtained information about work through such formal channels 
as employment agencies, newspapers, labor -unions , and school place- 
ment offices, with newspapers (10 percent) ' as the most popiilar. 

Table 9.10 How Full-Time Workers Learned About Present Job 



Frequency Percent 

Formal Methods- . 

Stated Employment Service _ . 27 ^ 4 

Private. Employment Agencies ' 24 '3 

Newspaper r . - \ - 75 ^ 10 

School Placement Service 14 3 

Labor Union . . 3 0 

. Informal Methods 

Friends ' . 176-24 

Relatives 94 13 

Applied Directly To Employer 318 43 

All Other Methods ^ _LQ ' 1 

TOTAL " . 741 100 
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10. PRESTIGE RANKING OF OCCUPATIONS ^\ND THE IMPACT OF IMIIGRATION 

The forTuulation of prestige scores was previously explained in 
Chapter Two. Low scores reflect low prestige , and high scores reflect 

high- prestige, — It-has-„al30-been-.pointed_.o.ut. .thaJL,,o.u.e^ 3hpuld_._ap proach 

prestige scores with caution, since they are rankings that non-Filipino 
.Americans assigned to occupations in the U.S. and Filipinos evaluate 
occupations in the. Philippines differently. But to reiterate, prestige 
scores are not used to make definitive statements about prestige of the 
jobs Filipinos have relative to non-Filipinos but as a tool for comparing 
the impact of different factors on a summary measure of occupations. 

Impact. of immigration 

One of ^the'basic questions concerning Filipinos in Mountain View, 
is the impact, immigration has on their "status." Figure 10-1-. suggests 
that the Filipinos who immigrated to this ^country had jobs in the 
Philippines "that were fairly evenly distributed pver the scale with a 
high sicore corresponding to a high prestige job and _ vice-versa. This * 
contrasts sharply* with the distribution of the prestige ranking of 

i- ■ ■ *■ ' 

Filipino immigrants in Mountain, View who were employed in the Philippines . 
Figure 10-2 shows that 28 percent o5the jobs held in the Philippines 
were within the 40-49 prestige bracket. Secretaries / farmers , and 
farm managers, engineering and science technicians, electricians, 
construction inspectors, production controllers., dental assistants,, 
bank tellers, bookkeepers, and keypunch operators are examples of jobs 
thus classified. ' The second largest category with 27 percent . were jobs 
•in the 60-69 prestige ranking. These include such positions as 
engineers, .chemists'," schoolteachers, and hospital and health administrators 
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The third largest category was the 50^59 prestige bracket (17 percent) 
encompassing librarians, midwives, health practioners, social workers, 
machinists, tailors, etc. ^ 

Almost half of the jobs Filipinos previously employed in the 
Philippines hold in this country fall into the 20-29 bracket, a sharp 



contrast to the 8 percent-^ for. thi3 type-of ' job in the Philippines- 
''Assemblers, factory workers, gas station attendants, stock clerks, 
metal -platers, stamping press operators, soldiers, delivery men, and 
dishwashers are some of the jobs accorded this 20-29 prestige rating.. 
The 19 percent currently with jobs in the 40-49 category constitute 
the second largest group. Those in the 30-39 range form ^ the third mo^st 
frequent group of jobs held in the United States (14 percent).,. - 

Mqng with the predominance of lower prestige jobs in the U.S., 
there ate very few jobs at the^higher end of the scale. Twenty-seven 
percent the ^occupations Filipinos held in the Philippines received ' 
60=«69 pres\tige ranking, prestige accorded such occupatioris as registered 
nrtJTses, engineers, pharmacist and claiilical laboratory technologists . 
Only 6 perJ.ent of the jobs in trhe U.S had '"this 60-69 prestige rating. 



•Similarly, soiie 5 percent of the jobs in the ' Philippines had been in 
the 70-79 bracket:, a category that includes architects , lawyers , judge/,' 
dentists,, college t^eachers ,^ bank officers; and firiancial managers. 

Onl.y 1 percent of th^ jobs these Filipinoi hold in the U.S. have such 

. j \ 
a high prestige ratings 
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A comparison of mean scores provides ^ summary measure, of the 
difference^! Jobs Filipinos held in the Philippines had a\ mea^ prestige 
score of 48; jobs these individuals now hokd in_th^ U.S. hWe a mean 
prestige scqre of 34. \ 

J yj 



\ 



I 

I 



\ 
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Explainini? Variability in the Occupation Prestige Scores 

It might be assumed that something in the background of the 
Filipinos or a possible pattern of discrimination!- against Filipinos 
or a combination of both make for the difference in prestige scores . 
between the U^S. and the Philippines. Filipinos bom in the U.S. might 
be expected to have more familiatity with American folkways and customs 

and t'o have had the opportunity yf or education and other experiences 

/ 

that would lead to higher prestige jobs. If the prertige score of all 
employed Filipinos bom in the Philippines is compared with the -score 

N ° ■. ■ 

\ ■ ... 

o£ all employed Filipinos born in this country, one. finds ,tbat those 
b^m- in the U.S. do have slightly, higher scores, but scores that are 
still much below the -scores for the jobs in the Philippines of the 

Filipino immigrants. ^ ^ ' - 

■• . • 

Table 10-1 Average Prestige Scores for Employed Filipinos'" Bom in 

United States and the Philippines 

■ 1 Mean Score No. of Filipinos 

Bom in the Philippines 35 689 

Bom in the .U.S. 40 - ' 50 

TOTAL ^ 75 . 739 ■ . . 

The results in Table 10-4 suggest that the difference in prestige 

scores for jobs of Filipino immigrants in this country, is influenced 

by length of time -they have been in^ this country. 
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Figure lO-l Prestige Score of Jobs 

. . in .the Philippines « 

' Inuaediately Before lniinigrating 

>, of l[iiiniigrants Who are Employed 

■ in the United States* 



Figure 10-2' Prestige Score of Jobs 
in the U.S. ; 



/ 



I for the IiMlpanB~lni1t:r-ViEr 

Who were Employed 
' in the Philippines* 
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■5" • 


46 
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1 
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14 


11*2 




28 . 


11 ' 
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*Based on a sample of , the first 70 percent of .households interviewed 
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Table 10-2 


Average Prestige Scores for Employed Filipino. 
Year They Immigrated 


3 by the 


f • ■ 


Mean Score 


No. of F 


ilipinos 


•For entire 


population 35 


685 - 


Dexore iynu 


, . ' , -27 




.5 


1940-1965 


, 39 - 


1 


13 


1966-1969 ' 


• °35. . ■ 




1970-1973 


34 , 


18'i9 

1 ■ 


-After 1973 


33 


22^3 - 



TOTAL 



1370 



' The results are difficult to interptet because there have been 
some significant changes in the characteristics of the immigrants over 
time. Immigrants between 1940 and 1965 have higher prestige scores 
and have been in the country longer than immigrants after 1965' but 
they also have higher levels of education (see Chapter 60). 

One of the best preditors of the prestige scores for jobs in the 
U.S. for all "Filipinos in Mountain Veiw seems to be their educational 
'attainment. ., ■ ' . 

Table 10-3 Average Prestige Score for Employed Filipinos by 

Highest Degree Completed 



For entire population 

No schooling/less than elementary 

Elementary 

High School 

Two Year College 

Four Year College Degree 



Mean 
35 
27 

, 27 
34 
37' 
39 



•No . of (Filipinos 



730 

■ \ 

■ \ 
.43 \ 



\ 



76 
86 
47 
256 
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Masters - 41 14 

Doctoral or Professional 30 8 

TOTAL ^-1260 

While^che higher the overall education, the higher the average 
prestige score for jobs in this country, the distressing fact is 
that it requires a 4-year college degree or more to get jobs in this ' 
country with a prestige score equal tb^ the average prestige score 
for jobs Filipino immigrants held in tEe Philippines. 

As noted in chapter 6, Philippine schools are often very good 
Indicators of the socio-economic status of the students. Those who 
enrolled at the University of the Philippines of at an internationally 
acrredited cdllege'* such as Ateheo or De La Salle tend to come .from 
higher socio-economic backgrounds than those who went to a public 
provincial college. In addition to the advantage such a background 
might offer, attendance at schools that are generally believed to 

have high admission and academic standards might provide these 

1 . ■ ■■ - 

individuals with increased confidence and enhance their ability to 

-communicate effectively in English - qualities that may be related to' 

success in the American work environment. 

> 

Table 10-4 Average Prestige Scores for Employed Filipinos by the 

Types of Philippine Schools last Attended in the Philippines 
^ (Excluding less than secondary school level schools) 



\ 

\ 



Mean ' No of ■ Filipinos 



Public s^econdairy . . " 29 . 102 

Private secondary 34 49 

Public..-Provincial\ College -32 . 19 

Private ProvincialX College 34 ' ' ' m 

Public Manila. College 38 . 16 

Private Manila Coll^ege/non-church 37 223 

Private Manila Church related 41 ' g 

Private Accredited. 46 ■ 25 

University of the Philippines 46 22 

TOTAL • . ^ ^ • ^ ^_ 576 



It should be noted that some of these individuals had subsequent 
education In the U,^.,. especially those who last attended schools at 
the secondary level. In general those that went to schools at the 
higher -end of the scale ended up with higher prestige jobs. Those 
who went to the University of the Philippines, and the private accredited 
schools had the highest prestige scores followed by those who had gone 
to pr-^vate Manila Catholic schools. The results at the secondary level 
coincide with the. widely held belief that generally, private schools 
are "better" than the public schools.- 

In sum, lik.e the highest level of schooling attended, the type of 
school -last attended in the Philippines predicts to some extent the 
type of job the individual^ will have in the U.S. But the same distri- 
buting problem remains. Graduates of even the "best" schools end up 
with jobs in this country with prestige ratings that are only average, 
.especially when compared to the prestige of jobs the immigrants had in . 
the Philippines. v 



^ ■ ' 11. ■ INCOME . ' ». 

* . s .. . 

The average annual earned income of Filipino hous^eholds in 
Mountain View is- $16,529. The average household consists of 4.2 
members, ' resulting in a' per capita income of $4,251.00... Household 
income is based only on income earned as the result of employmei-t 
and does not include income from investments, savings, and govern-^" . 
mental assistance. An ex«;mination of income distribution by a^e, 
type of schooling, year of immigration and across households of 
different sizes, different household members, and different types 
.ot occupations indicates a few of the factors which, .explain the 
income level of Filipinos in Mountain View. 'Identification of 
some of . these factors is the first step in specifying what might 
be. done to raise the level of income. ■ 

Income by Household Size . <. . 

As the 'number of household members per household increases, the 
average income per household increases. As long as additional 
members contribute, to the household income, an. increase in an 
average income per household ean be expected. - 
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Table ll^.l Nunher o£ People. Per Household, and Income Per Household 
~ ■ ^. andTer Person Based on the Size of the Household--- 

' No, in ■ No\ of "Percent of .Total no. Ave. income Ave. income 



nousenoxu 


no UacliOXU 


llUUacllUXU 


n n Pirn 1 p 


DPT HntiQpHoTd * 


^ LJ ^ W 


X "> 








7 076 


7,076 




OH 




168 

J. W VJ 


12 797- ' 


6 398 






1 Q 


240 
^H \> 


14 691 


4 897 


A 




* 90 


3A0 


' 1 S 4Q4 


3 873 


5 


62. 




31 0 


20 117 


4 023 


6 . 


'35 . 


8 


210 


. 27,168 


4,023 


7 


14 ... 


3 


98 


26,535 


3,790 


8 


13 


3 


104 


26,769 


3,346 


9 . 


7 


. 2 


63 


38,930 ' 


■4 ,32 6 


« 

10 or more 5 


. 1 


55 


32,502 


2,955 


TOTAL 


418 


lOQ... : 


.1621 







Household per capita income generally declines as the household size 
increases. Exceptions to this pattern occur for households of sizes 
6 and. 9. Some of. these larger households have- smaller percentages, of 
their members jjn the non-incone producing "children" category , -and the 

increase in. the number of wage^, earne^rs translates into larger per 

.. ■ y^"" . • ■■ 

capita income for all members of the household. 

. ' . " ■ ' ' • ' 

Income By Relationship to Household Heads r' . 

'i \' ' > 

Total household income depends upon the income generated by all r 

household members from their main jobs, second full-time jobs , and 

sidelines. \ , 



Table 11.2 Income Generated by Different Members of the Household From First, Second, and Sideline Jobs 



- 




FIRST JOB 


. SECOND JOB 




SIDELINE 








Freq._ Average Percent 
, Income of Total 
' ' Income 


Freq. 'Average Percent 
"Income of Total 
Income ; 


Freq. Average Percent 
Income of Total 
Income 


Percent iotai 
Income 


Head 


278 


11,251 


45 


7 6,071 1 


^1 


3,828 


.2 • 


48 


Spouse: 


208., 


9,125 


27 


1 9,500 0 


28 


3,659 


,0 


... 28 


Children 


lO^i 


8,067 


12 




37 


2,310 


1 


13 • 


Other household 
. members 8^ 


7, 648 


. 10 




10 


. 1,600.. 


0 


10 


TOTAL . 


678 




94 


8 . ^ 






3 


100 



The heads of-households contribute somewhat less than half o,f the total hc.isehold income, with spouses 



contrlbutlijg around 30 percent. About one-eighth of the total household income comes from children who are 
Still living at home, and another 10 percent. is contributed by other household members. The earnings of 
the spouse and of employed children still living at home are crucial in detepining the overall standard of 
living- of Filipinos living in Mountain View. , The presence of these employed children and the sizfe of their 
contribution to the household income makes it meaningless to compare^the household. income of .Filipinos with 
the household incomE of 'other ethnic groups where children are not as likely to be employed. 



lacotae by Occupations 



Ahniif 94 percent of the income earned by Filipinos in Mountain View 



is earned from their main occupation." Of persons who are employed the 
average annual salary, cierived from their madLn occupation is $9,555. The 



average report e^-^nual income for the ten most common occupations 
^ . ■ ^ • ■ ■ ■ ■ " 

•^reflects the variability that exists within the community.^ 

Table 11.3 Average Annual Income for the 10 Most Common Occupations 







Frequency 


'Average Annual 




Assemblers 


250 




7,844 


2. 


Members of the Armed Forces 


48 




9,270 


3.^ 


Janitors 


45 




10,100 


4. 


Machine operators 


21 




9,714 . 


S.; 


Inspectors 


19. 




9,736 


26. 


Gardeners 


18 




7-, 916. 


. •7. ■ 


Registered nurses 


■ 14 ■ 




15,000 


8. 


Engineering technician "\ 


■ ' ■ .14 




13,178 


9. 


Bookkeepers . .. 


13 




10,076 


10. 


Machinists 


12 




10,875 




If the occupations are classified as professional, 


manager , 



skilled and unskilled, persons employed in prof essional jobs earn an * 
average of 66 percent more, than persons employed in unskilled jobs.. 
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: Table 11.4 Average Annual - Income for the Types of Occupations 

^ ' Frequency Percent Total Income Average Income. 

Professional 86 13 1,195,500 13,901 

Managerial ' 4 0 42,000 • 10,500 

Clerical Sales 78 12 ' 798,000 10,231 

Skilled Wdrfcers \ 76 -11 863-,500 11,362 

Semi-skilled and.' unskilled 424 63" 3,567,000 8,394 

TOTAL 668 100 6,466,500 

While semi-skilled and unskilled occupations reveal the lowest average" 
income, jobs in this category account for__55 percent of the total income 
of the community. . . ^ 

Income by Age and by Type of Household Member 

The overall average income for heads of households is $11,275. 
Household heads 20-24 years of age earn the lowest average income of 
$8,667. Average incomes increase with age until a peak of $13,950 is 
reached for the 40-44 age group... 
■ \; As with heads of households, the lowest average income of spouses 
is earned by persons in the 20-24 age bracket. Persons. from 30 -44 e arn 
an average of just over 10,000, after which incomes drop. The avera'ge 
income of all spouses is $9,130,'about 25 percent lower than the average 
income* of heads of households. 

Children of heads of households regardless of age eaim an average 
income^^of $8,067. Twelve percent of these children are from 15-19 years 
of age, earning an average income of $7^269. Seventy-five percent of . 
■persons classified as children fall into the 20-29 age bracket. Other 
relativ^s^T^ the blouse earn an average income of $7,^49 and* friends 

■ . 1- 1 ■ ■ , ' — 

living in the household earn an average ineome of ^>7,4zy. 
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Table 11.5 Average Income by Age Group and^.by Type of Family Member 
Age Group 




Income by Year of Immig;racion 

The data sugge^^t^hat^the longer fche immigrants have residy in the 
United States.x^e higher are, their incomes. - Perosns immigritinfe before 
1966 earfied average incomes 43 \percent higher than persons xranxgr^txag 
^-^^^^ifter 1973. These results seem to impljr^ that incomes rise as immigrants 
ga^n experience x-rLth the American \job nlarket. 



Table 11.6 Average Incomd iDy .Year of Immigration 



Immigration Year 
1940-1965 
1966-1969 
1970-1973 

After 1973 



Number of Persons 

102 

1 

125 
178 



201 



131 



Average Income 
11054 
.. 11096 
9329 

7744 
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The higher the degree level the higher the annual imcone, until the 
professional and doctoral degrees are reached. There are relatively 
few' people in these categories and most of them are working outside tlie 
field for which they were trained. ' ' " c , 

Table' 11, 7 Average Income By Highest^lDegree Attained 

Frequency Average Annual; 

Income ; 



Less than elementary 




8607 


Elementary graduate 


67 


8798 


Eligh School graduate 


266 


9240 


Two Year College degree 




..• 9280 


Four Year College degree 


232 


10584 


Masters 


12 ■ 


. 10750 


Professional-Doctoral 


: ^ 6 , . 


9166 



income by Number o'f Years of Education and By Type of Household Members 

The data indicate that income increases with number of years of 
educations Heads of households with college degrees earn average incomes 
^ 22r .percent higher than^.heads of households with high school diploma, — 
Spouses witti college degrees earn ^average incomes 12 percent higher than 
spouses with high school diplomas, . . 

Table 11,8 Average Income by Highest Degree Attained. of Head of 

Household and Soouse 

^ . ^- . 

^' - High School Diploma • College Degree 

"Head . - . 10,442- ^ 12,786 

Spouse . , ". 9,000" 10,080 . 



Persons graduating fronj the University "of the Philippines and from 
private accredited shcools in Manila earn average annual in omes about 
20 percent higher than persons graduating from other private colleges 
in Manila. The data further show that individuals educated in Manila 
earn' more than persons educated outside of Manila. 

Table 11.9 Average Income by Type of. Philippine College 

■ . ■ \ 

Type of College Number of Persons - Average Annual Income 

University of the Phil. 22 
Privac * Accredited,. ^ 22 

Private Manila 207 
Public Provincial College 17 

Average Income if Filipinos Held the Same Type of Jobs in This Country 
Ajs They Had in the Philippines^ . 

If the distribution of occupational classifications for. jobs 

currently held in the United States were the same as that for the. 

previous jobs in the Philippines, and if the average incomes for each 

cauegory are those state: in the table above total income of rail -Filipinos 

(J 

would increase from $6,466,500 to $7,556,537 and the average annual income 
would increase by '$1,632. These fig-ares give some idea of the income lost 
by Filipinos who work outside their fields. 

l y From Other Sources / 

. In addition^ to job earnings, some Filipinos also had income from' 
other sources. Respondents were asked whether household members received 
Income. from the following sources. No attempt was made to find out how v 
much Income each source provided. 

135 



12045 ' 
12386 
10200 . 
>6971 1' . 



Table 11.10 Additional Sources of Income 



Sources 

f ...... 




Frequency 


Percent or axx 
Individuals* 


Interest from savings 




• 378 


50 


Interests from Investment 




119 


16" 


Wolrk Compensation 




3 


1- 


Unemployment compensation ^ 




13 


1 


Other Pensions 
Social Security ' . 




^ ' 48 ' 
121 


■ '•16 


'Food' Stamps . ' . 




14'. 


2 


Welfare' 




'11 


. , 1 


Rents 




35 


- 5 ■ 


Assistance fro'm relatives, not 
living in household 




"10 ' 


r - 


TOTAL 




752 


- 100 



t 



^Respondents could ^eeeiver assistance from' more than one source^ 

- " ■ ' ' ■ / c ' 

Many respondents commented that the interest from i^Quseliold^ 
members' saviiigs accounts was negligible because the accounts are sjnallJ 

' ' ' ; . / . * 

The most common^ source of government income was Soc*^ Security. It is 

\, • ■ ' ' ' ' - " ■ ' / 

interesting to .note that 'very few individuals are ^refceiving unemplo]gment 

\ - : / .■ 

compensatipa, food stamps, or welfare. Several respondents said tiiat they 
or other members of their households have houses /or apartments tlhat they 

• rent to others,' but that at present, these properties are not profit-- 

. . ■ . ' / * ' • 

generating. ^ / 

/ 

/ 



12 , . HANDICAPS 

, Only 4 percent (jv*71) of the l^ipinos listed are identified as 
having physical or health handicaps* Heart or bipod pressure illnesses 
^^ffect'37 percent of the handicapped. . Table 12.1 shows the distribution 



of the -handicaps by illness. 


■-^ 




•Table 12.1 


^Handicaps By Illaess 




' ■- 


Frequency 


rercen L 


Hearing or Speech 


3 


4 


Eyesight 


. l' 


1 


Heart of Blood Pressure 


26 


37 


Lung Disease 


4 


6 


Cancer ' 


1 


1 


Arthritis, other Stiffmess 


8 


, 12 


Othar Physical Problems* 


12 • 

r 


17 


Other** 


■ 16^ 


, _22 


TOTAL ' ■ 


71 


100 



*Includes : pregnancy, phusical disability, headache, allergy 
**Includes: hernia, diabetes, Parkinson's disease, gout, ulcers, 

brain damage, kidney, polio, epilepsy - , 

Assistance to the Handicapped 

Distressingly, 65 percent of the handicapped Filipinos (n=54) do 
not receive direct assistance for their handicaps, from governmental 
agencies. The few that do get aid apparently receive only the Social 
security or pension incomes chat rhey are entitled to as senior* citizens. 
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Table 12.2- Handicaps by Direct Assistante Handicapped Individuals 
^ Are Receiving 

Public Social Medical Social Veteran Whisman 
None Health Security Medicare Services Pension School 

Hearing.- & Speech 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 

Eyesight 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Heart or Blood . 

Pressure * 12 .3 ^ 2 • • 0 3 0 0 

Lung Disease 2 1 0 - 0 -0 0 0 

Cancer ^ 0 0 - 0 . i ^ 0 0 0 

Arthritis, Other ; • 

Stiffness 6 0' 1 0 0 0 '0 

Other Physical 

Disability 9 0 1 .0 0 1 0 

Others 5 0 1 1 0 2 0 

N » 54 

r 

In addition to direct assistance handicapped individuals receive, 

some of them supplement this assistance with incomes from other services. 

The most common are Social Security and Medicare, as shown by Table \ 
12.3. - • ^ 



I; J • 
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Table 12 J Additional Income Compared to Handicaps 



Worben^s Unemployment Social Other Food Welfare Medical MV 
Compensation Compensation Security Pensions Stamps . . Medicare Services 



Hearing or Speech 


0 

♦ 


0 . 


0 


0 


0-. 


-0 


1 


0 


Eyesight 




0 


- 0. 


0 


0 


. 0 


1 


0 


Heart or Blood 


0 


.0 


13. 


' .5, 


0 


. 1 , 


9' 


0 


Pressure 


















Lung Disease 




.0 


1 


0 , 


0 


0 


. 1 ■ 


'■1 


Arthritis, Other, ', 


















Stiffness l 


1 


0 


1 


0 


■ 1 


. 0.'. 


3 


1 


Cancer 


0 


0 


1 


0 • 


; 0 


0, 


1 ... 


0 


Physical Problems 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Others 


0 


• 0 


7 


3 


1 


0 


4 ■ 


■ 0 



No. of Respondents: 47 



13. USE OF PUBLIC SERVICES 

City parks are used by 53 percent of the Filipinos, making them 
the most frequented of the public services available in the community. 
Only 3 percent are reported as having availed of the Mountain View 
Community Services during the past 6 months, and only 2 percent are 

reportedi as having gone to the Employment Development Department to 

• .. ' . ■ * ■ ■ 

seek employment. ^ 

. ^C- . ■ 

. . • ' ■ \. . ' 

Table 13.1 Use of Public Services by Filipinos in Mountain View 





Frequency 


Percent 


Public Library 


400 


■ 25 


Parks . 


870 


53 . 


Social Services 


46 


3 


Medicare /Medical 


106 


. 7 


Emp loymen t "HOf f i c e 


42 


3 


Community .Services 


51 


3 


Others 


1* 


_0 


TOTAL 


1516 


94' 



I 



*This is the use of the Senior 

• Citizens Center in Mountain' View. ' , - 

Many respondents were not aware of the services available through 

the Social Service office and the Community Service office, nor of their 

eligibility to use their services. 

Many of the Filipinos who use the public library are children in 

school and a few. respondents seemed to feel that the library existed 

only for children. 

1: 



14./ TRANSPORTATION ' ' • 

Of the 1627 -Filipinos in Mountain Vieiw, 79 percent are reported 
as using the family car to get around; 9 percent bicycle or walk, (many 
of these are students) , and a scant 2 percent use public transportation 
or busses. Nineteen percent (n=101) of those who go to school (n=541) 
use a school bus. 

Table 14.1 Most Commonly Used Means of Transportation 



Mode of Transportation 


Frequency 


•Percent 


Family' Car 


1280 . 


79 


Car Pool 


61 ' 


4 


Bus 




2 


School Bus 


<• 

101 


6 


Bicycle/Walk 


146 


.9 


Friends/Relatives 


6 


0 


Motorcycle 


1 . 


0 . 


TOTAL 


1627 


100 . ^ 



Several respondents volunteered the information that an automobile 
was needed for either work or school and commented on the relative lack 
of public transportation in this country compared to the Philippines. 

Out of 1077 Filipinos age 16 and over, 63 percent own cars and 37 
do not. Of the 681 who own cars, 1 percent (n=7) have caris of pre-1960 
vintage,. 26 percent (n=176) have^ars built before 1970, and 73. percent 
(n=498) ^wn cars built since 1970. -.j 



' ' .15. HOUSING 

Of 408 households that occupy their own housing unit 45 percent 
own or are in the process of paying for. the houses they live in, 54 
percent rent,, ancj. 1 percent occupy living quarters without- payment/ 
for rent, 

. Table 15.1 Ownership of Living Quarters 



' Ik- 



. Frequency Percent 
Own 132 50 

- ■ * 

Rent 130 " . ^9 

Without Paynent 3 1 

TOTAL 265 100 



hmovf^AQd households, ,198 occupy one-family housing units, -199 
households occupy apartments, 5 households occupy t'ownhous es , 3 house- 
holds are in condominiiuns , and only one is in a mobile home. \^ 

■ abj.e 15. 2_.* Types of Housing 



Types 


Frequency 


Percent 


One- family house 


198 


49 


Apartment 


199 


■^9 , 


Tollhouses 


■ ■ 3 ■ • 


1 


Condominium 


5 


1 , 


Mobile Home 


- 1 


0 


TOTAL 


406 


100 ' 



A little more than one^.third of the households have 3 bedrooms, 26 
percent have Z^bedrooms", 19 percent have 1 bedr6om^;^13 percent have 4 



bedr otns and .3 percent have 5 


bedrooms . 

r ■ . 


- 


. Table IS. 3 Number 


of Bedrooins 




'No. of Bedrooms . 


Frequency 


Percent 




79 


, 19 . 




1 07 


26 


. 3 


153 


38 


4 ' 


54 


13 


.5 


12 


3 


• ' ^ 6. ,. . ■ 


2 


1 


. TOTAL 


407 


100 



The survey shovs an average of, 3.9 Filipino^ per household occupying 

• ** 

a living space with an average of 2.6 bedrooms. 



.16. FILIPINO MOVIES, TV,- NEWSPAPERS , AND MUSICAL INSTRl 




^levies made in the Philippines and. using Philippine 
play regiilarly in San Frkncisco, and ai^ occasionally shown 

raising, projects in San^Jose. Several cimes a year, Filipino" movi 

i ' ' \ . 

are shown in Mountain View area. SeventyVseven percent Cn=*1240) of \t;he 




Filipinos in Mo^untain View have not seen eyea one Filipino movie during . 

the past year;! Of. those who have attended la Filipino movie. (n«369) , \ 

i' / ^ , ^1 

one-third attTended only one, another third went to two .or three, and the 
remaini^,g individuals viewed 3 or more movies during the past year, 
table 16.1 Filipino movies attended during the last year 

Frequency Percent v 

1 . ^ 126 34 

2-3 times .--"135 ' " 36 

4-6 times 55 16 

7 or more 53 14 

TOTAL .369 100 

During the interview, many respondents commented that they would like' 
to see Filipino- movies if these were shown locally and if they were 
informed about them. 

For several years, one of the UHF television stations in the San 
Francisco area has aired a Filipino 'variety show on. Sunday afternoons. 
While the iname and the host of the prograiiL_have changed several times,, 
the general format combining inJ^^ri^iews^nd musical numbers has remained, 



A 



The most recent versioiK^ this show uses a mixture of Tagalog and English 
with Tagalog used^bni.it . 70 to 80 percent of ;the time. 



Thirty-nine percent of Filipinos? In Mountain View watch ai Fillip ino 
program every week, and another 25 percent watch it at least 
a/month. Thirty-six percent are reported as not watching the program 
once a month. . 



television 



once 



evei 



.^Tabie 16,2 -Average;;, reported times Filipino respondents wanch Filipino 




1 
2 

3 ^ 
4 

TOTAL 



TV program each month 

Frequency Percent 

585 ' . 36 

161 10 

168 10 

75 5 

"624 39 

1613 ' .100 



The iarg|r numbers of. Filipinos watchiag the TV program over those 
who go to movies may reflect the greater availability of television 
programs in the local area. Some resjpondents report that- their TV sets 
cannot receive the UHF station that carries the Filipino program, but 
that they occasionally w^tch the program at their friends' or neighbors' 
house. 

-'There are numerous Filipino newspapers : published' in the United 
^States, all of which are published in English. Only 14 percent of 
•the Filipino households in Mountain View subscribe to Filipino newspaper. 
Some respondents ^volunteered that although they do not subscribe to a 
Filipino newsrpaper, chey buy copies' regularly when they shop at the 
three Filieiao^^^ope'rated locaT^s tores. 



Musical Instrumer^ts 

Twenty-five p 
as being able to 
can play a second 



ercent (n=40Q) of the Filipinos listed are identified 
olay one musical instrument. Of the 400,-24 percent 
instrument. 



Table 16.3 /Kinds of-^sical instruments played 




56me iadividuals play both the' piano and the organ or two different 
string ins t^umen^ the number of Individuals who play musical 

instruments in each , of the categories^may.'-be^^ss than the number of 
responses. 



17. MATERIAL POSSESSIONS 



The acquisition of material possessions has traditionally been a 
central aspect of American society; . In the . course/of the interviews, 
many respondents drev a comparison between the United States and the 
Philippines and commented on how much easier ic is for "working 
people" to acquire things in this country - 

As pointed out in Chapter 15, almost half (45 percent) of all 
households occupy a housing unit they either own or are in the process 
of paying for. Sixty-three percent of all Filipinos age 16 and: over 
have cars and there is one car for every 1.6 individuals over the age 
of 16. Seventy-three percent of all cars are 1970 models* or newer, 
and 28 percent: are 1976 models or newer- - 

Respondents were asked whether or not their household had the 8 
material possessions listed below. 

Table 17.1 Households Having Each of 8 Material Possessions 

No. of Households Percent of Households 

Color TV 359 . 88 

Washing Machine 215 53 

Freezer separate from 

refrigerator ' 171 42. 

Set of Encyclopedias 160 ^ 39 

Clothes Dryer l5l 37 

Piano- Organ ; * 123 30 

Dishwasher* 109 .27 

Microwave Oven * 46 11 



TOTAL I . 408 ^ p 



• Color TV's were the moat .connnon possession and are found in 88 
percent of che households. Microwave ovens were the lease conmon ind 
are found in only .11 percent of 'the households. . 

Tliirty households have none of the possessions and 11 households 
have all eight of them. 

Table 17.2 Number of Material Possessions Present in Households 



Number of Possessions Frequency of Percent of 

. ' Households Households 

0 30 . 7 

. ^ ' ' 94 . 23 

2 . . . ^ 44 11 

^ '^9 12 

^ 64 16 

I - 51 ■ . 13. 

6 ■ 44 il 

7 20 " 5 

■ 8 • , ■ _u __3 

TOTAL / 407 100 



A few raspondents volunteered cheir observation that ready access 
to credit makes it possible to obtain these material possessions, but 
correspondingly, it' was very easy to get into debt so that much of 
their income went to installment and interest payments on their debts..' 
Several respondents acknowledged not only did their existing debts make 

i 

It impossible for them j to get the additional training they would need 

"I • 

for upward job mobilic-j|; these debts also make changing jobs a tremendous 
risk. In several instances , students at the local community college had 
trouble commuting to classes- because chey did not own cars. So they 



bought cars and then dropped out of school injorder to earn money for 
car payments. ^ ^ 

Material possessions are one of the best indicators of the 
variability that exists within the Filipino community in Mountain View* 
The distribution of their possessions suggests that life in this country 
has made it possible for many .households to acquire many material things 
but that only a relatively few households possess certain items that 
are rapidly becoming standards in American homes. Material possessions 
provide evidence of how. far some Filipino households are from a standard 
of living, enjoyed., by other Filipinos wfthin the community. 

:fe * :fe 
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APPENDICES 
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ERIC 



A, Questionnaire (English Version) 



0 



ERIC 



A. First Name and' LAST 'NAME 



A. First Name and LAST NAME - f 



PIRSTi I'D LIKE TO GET AN IDEA 
OF WHO LIVES IN THIS HOUSEHOLD. 
WHAT IS THE NAME OF THE HEAD 
OF THIS HOUSEHOLD? 

[EntoA name, aji ^vut column o^^ 
zmmeAouCion tablz. H thviz ^ 
no hzad 0^ hoii&dtold, a&k whx) 
autumn thz fwlz oi thz hzad o j 
thz hoti&zhold,) 

WHAT ARE THE NAMES OF ALL OTHER 
PERSONS WHO ARE LIVING OR 
' STAYING HERE? 

{LUt aJUL pzA^oni ittaylnQ hviz and 
alt pzn^oni voho ii&uaiZy tivz hviz 
i/oko oAz db^znt. 6u 6u/lz to JjicZudz 
jiniant6 ^mdz^ J yzoA, o^ age. ) 

I HAVE LISTED. ( Reotf namo^ tUtzd ) 
HAVE I MISSED: 

-ANY BABIES OR SMALL CHILDREN? 
-ANY LODGERS, BOARDERS /OR 

PERSONS IN YOUR EMPLOY WHO LIVE HERE? 
-ANYONE WHO USUALLY LIVES HERE BUT 
IS AWAY AT PRESENT STUDYING 
(traveling or in the hospital) ? 



Elem. 



working 



ID 



HS. 



Age ( 

BS»BA. 
Voc. 



J.!A. 



not working 



:2 3 4 5 



Elem. HS. 
working 



Age ( 

BS,BA. - MA. 
Voc. 

not working 



ID 



:2 3 4 5 



Person Interviewed: 
Address : 



Phone No. 



Date: 
Hour: 



Reviewed by : 



INTRODUCTION 

The Filipino Association of Mountain View is conducting this 
survey in order to collect data which will provide a detailed socio- 
economic profile of the Filipino community in Mountain View. This 
information is vital both for assessing presently existing community 
services to which Filipinos *are entitled and for pinpointing needs for 
.new services. Only after knowing the composition of the community, 
their housing, employment, and education can we see how well sei'vices v 
like job counseling, affirmative action, services for senior citizens, 
and the like are maeting people's needs. 

Thus far, there is very little statistical data about the 
Filipino community in Mountain View. It is not even certain how many 
Filipinos there are in this area. As a service to the community the 
Filipino Assocation , a private, non-profit community organization, 
has organized this survey project and seeks your cooperation. 

1. All answers you provide will'be strictly confidential. 
Your answers, including your names and addre'sses will 
be converted into numbers and fed into a computer so 

'you wiir not be identified in the report. .The Filipino 
Association of Mountain View is not connected with any 
* United States or Philippine government agency. We will, 

not disclose your answers to any agency of the United, 
States or Philippine government. . 

2. The first sljieet containing your name and address will be 
kept separately from your answers. 

3. If you do not want to answer any specific questions, 
just say so, 

4. We have identical questionnaires in English and Tagalog. 
Which form do you prefer? . 

5. Do you have any questions? 



Interviewer: 



Other- Staff present: 



Language in Which Interview was 
conducted : 



Card 1 

ID 2 3 A 5- 

Mixed ethnic prefix : 
Household number : : : 



.:6 

:7 C 9 



Family suffix :_:10 
Interviewer: : : 11 
Language used :^: 12 . 
Person. interviewed: : :13 
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Card :hl 

•-=^=-:^:2 3 A 5 
Mixed ethnic prefix :_:6 
Household number : : : :7 8 9 
Family suffix :~:10 
Interviewer : : 11 
Language used :_:12 
Person interviewed : ;13 



B. a. DO .ANY OF THE PEOPLE YOU 

MENTIONED ALSO HAVE A HOKE ^ 
SOME^ERE ELSE? m Uo^ go to fc 

. {16 t/e^) WHO ARE THEY AND 
WHAT PLACES? 
l Uzad down vdiXh c. g d, 1 

. USUALLY HOW MANY" DAYS OF THE 
WEEK ARE THEY HERE? 

. 17 ^ not {JuLunJUy] WHAT IS THE 
REASON FOR THEIR NOT LIVING 
.. HERE ALL THE TIME? . 



a. ARE ALL OF THE PEOPLE YOU HAVE 
NAMED FILIPINOS? 

b. (7fl not) WHO ARE THEY AND WHAT 

ARE THEY WHITE, BLACK, CHICANO,, 

CHINESE; CHINESE-MESTlZOr 
AMERICAN MESTIZO, OR WHAT? 

. [ 'kzad acA066 ] [ Uotz b^iAz namz on p^i 1 ] 



B.a^l 
2 



Yes 
No 



b. Place: 



c- days of the week 



d. Reason: 



a. _ ^Filipino 

b. Non-Filipino 



:1A 



B. *• 1 

2 



Ye8~ 
No 



:15 



:16 



b. Place: 



days of the week 



d. Reason: 



a. F ilipino 

b. Non-Filipino 



:1A 



:15 : :16 



D. a. WHAT IS YOUR 
IRzaddom] 



, ) CITIZENSHIP? 



b. {7^ U.S. ocUzzn] HOW DID YOU (...) 
BECOME A U.S. CITIZEN-- 

1) BORN IN THE U.S. OR 

2) NATURALIZED CITIZEN? 

"* « / • 

C. 17^ natuAoJUzzd] WHAT YEAR WERE 
YOU (WAS...) NATURALIZED? 

d. (7^ U.S. <utA.zzn, ag^^ 16 and abovz) 
ARE YOU (IS...) REGISTERED. 
TO VOTE? 



(AAfe only oi ¥lUplno6] DO YOU . '(DOES. . . ) 
CONSIDER YOURSELF (HIMSELF/^EHSELF) 
TAGAt'OG, ILOKANO, KAPAMPANG^N , 
ILONGGO, CEBUANO, BOHOLANOL^ FlLIPINO-^ 
AMERICAN, AMERICAN, SIMPLyI FILIPINO, 
OR WHAT? i1lc/?.d acA066] pi 



D-a-1 Philippine 

. 2 : U.S. 3 .Othe 



^ 1- ^N.A. (not US/below 18) 

2. U.S. born 

3. _ Naturalized citizen 

^. fcroMk - l/.S :_:17 

c. 19 

(N.A.-Ol) o 



d. 1 
2 
3 



N.A.. :_:20 

Yes 

No 



D.a.l 
2 



Philippine 

U.S. 3 Other 



b 1, N.A. (not US/below 18" 

2. ^U.S. bom 

3. ;;^Naturarized citizen 

H :-p.tri^/^ • : :17 

c^.l9} 1^. 

(N.A. -01) 



d. -1 ^_ N.A. 

^ 2 Yes : 

3 No 



:20 



:2i 22 



:21 22 



r. (A^fe oi zach pzn^on tUtzd. ] 

HOW IS. . .RELATED TO THE HEAD OF 
THIS HOUSEHOLD—FOR EXAMPLE: 
WIFE OR HUSBAND, DAUGHTER OR 
SON , DAUGHTER-/SON- IN-LAW , DISTANT 
RELATIVE, BOARDER, WORKER, FRIEND, 
ETC. (granddaughter or grandson, 
mother or father, sister or . 
brother, sister or brother, sister-/ 
brother- inr law, nephew or niece, 
O sin)., IRzad acA066) 



ERIC 



F. Relationship: 



23 24 



NA -,Not applicable 
DNK - Does not know 
DA - Declines to answer 



F. -Relationship: 



:23 24 



( Code ACJt oi exich pCA^on tutzd In 

hoa^eholxL H not obvloa^ iKom 
luune and K£Z£uUcn6kip hzad, oife. . 
IS (...) MALE OR FEllALE? 



2. Male :_:25 



C. .1. Female 

2. Male^ ^ 5^-25 



a. iHOW OLD WERE YOU (WAS...) 
. ON YOUR (HIS/HER) LAST - 
BIRTHDAY? ( Read dom ) 

h. WHAT IS THE MONTH, DAY, AND 
YEAR OF YOUR (HIS/HER) BIRTH? 



H, a- Age: ( Note beside 

name on~p, 1) : : ;19 20 



b. Birthday: 



H. a. Age: 



( Note belgide 

name OP p. 1) : ; :19 2p 



b. Birthday: 



:26 27 



: :26 27 



I. lA6k IS and above, /Lti^pdnd^/M] 

a. ARE YOU (IS...) PRESENTLY MARRIED, 
- WIDOWED, SEPARATED, DIVORCED, 

OR HAVE YOU (HAS...) NEVER 

BEEN MARRIED? j^ejld' dom] 



lA6k eve/L been maAAx.td] 
HAVE YOU EVER BEEN LEGALLY 
SEPARATED, DIVORCED, OR WIDOWED? 



{A6k 4,i eveA been maA/u.eci) . 
WHEN WERE YOU FIRST MARRIED? 
IN WHAT MONTH AND YEAR WAS IT? 



J. WHAT IS YOUR RELIGION? 



a. 1 
2 
3 
A 
5 
6 



N. A. :.:23 

Presently married 

Widowed 

Separated 

Divorced 

Never married 



1 K. A- (never married) 

2 No . 

3 Legally separated 

4 Divorced 

5 Widowed. -S-^^ 



Date of first marriage: 
19 



(N.A. 



■01 never married) 
:_:_:30 31 

_ Roman Catholic 
_ Iglesia ni Kristo 
_ Aglipayan 

Methodist 



5. Jluslim 

6. _; Jehovah's Witness 

7. _No religion 

8. ^ ^Other 

Specify: 



/ 



_ N.A. :_:2S 

Presently married 
~ Widowed . 

Separated 

Divorced 

Never married' 



1 jj^^^ (never ;inarried)- 

2 ~~. No •/ •:' . 

3 ' Legally separated 
^^ Divorced ' 

5 Widowed: / •_*29 



Date of first marriage: 
19 



(N.A.«01 never married) 




30 31 


J. 1 


Roman Catholic 


2 


Iglesia ni Kristo 


3 


Aglipayan 


^1 


Methodist 


5. 


Muslim . 


. 6; 


Jehovah's Witness 


7. 


No religion 


8. 


Other 



Specify :_ 



;3Z : :33 



: : J2 : :33 



NA - Not applica'ble . 
DNK - Does not know 
DA- Declines to answer 
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WHERE WERE YOU (WAS...) BORN? 
(A6t mfUcipoLUy/ p^ovince, , 

6Uy/6tatz) ( Rend acAo^A ) 



K. Place of birth: 



:34 35 36 



K.. Place of birth: 



:34 35 36 



, . ) COME TO 



a. (Mfe /5 and above fie^ponde,Ylt^>]. j 



WHY DID YOU (. 
THE U.S.?, 



WHAT YEAR DID YOU (...) FIRST 
COME TO THE U.S.? 



L . a. Reason: 



:_:_:37 38 

b. 19 . 

(N.A,-01) : : : 39 40 



L. a. 7«eason: 



b. 19 

(K.A.-Ol) 



:_:_:37 38 
: : ,:39 .40 



zi 
<z 

^1 



c. .[A6k onZy 05 kzad oi kotibojiold-- 

bo^ Aji thz VhAJLLppAji^) 
V7ERE YOU (WAS...) ALilEADY MARRIED 
V;HEN you (HE/SHE) FIRST CAME | 
' TO THE U.S.? I 

d. WHERE WAS THE FIRST PLACE YOU ( . . .D 
LIVED IN THE U.S.? I 

(A6fe cityl^Xj^Xz] 
[li Kz^pondzrit tivzd inVJi. 
, ' go- to f ] 

e. WHEN' DID YOU (...) COME TO 
MOUl^TAIN VIEW? 



.VIEW TO LIVE? 

g. WHERE DID YOU (...) LIVE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES BEFORE YOU (HE/SHE) . 

• CAME TO THE U.S.? 

( Rggd dom ] 

h. WHAT did' YOU (...) DO IN THE 
PHILIPPINES BEFORE YOU CAME 

TO THE. U.S. FOR EXAMPLE: 

WORKING, SPOUSE, STUDENT, 
UNEMPLOYED, ETC.? 

^ Hi t^)oniUng) WHAT KIND OF 

WORK DID YOU DO? Ui cleJVi, 
6ilLp j to 1 ) 

3 . TELL" ME " A^LTTTLE" MORE ABOUT- 

WHAT YOU ACTUALLY. DID IN THAT 
•JOB.^ WHAT WERE SOME OF YOUR 
• MAIN DUTIES? . 

k. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS OR' 

INDUSTRY WAS THAT. IN? WHAT DID 
THEY DO OR MAKE AT THE PLACE. 
WHERE YOU WORKED? 

1. Hi not cltOA) . WHO DID YOU WORK FOR? 



c. 1 N.A. 

2 Yes 

3 No 



:42 



d. Place: (city/state) 



c; 1 N.A. :_:42 

. 2 -Yes 

3 No 



d. Place: (city/ state) 



_:43 .44 45 

. I. . I • 



i3 44 45 



e. Year: 



": : :46 47 



e . . Year: 



; :46 47 



Keason: 



f. Reason: 



J 



m. WHAT V^IAS THE LAST SCHOOL YOU . 
(...) ATTENDED IN THE PHILIPPINES?] 
{A^k name diid Location oi 6chooi) 

(Read acAO^A) t 



6tiidA,(id -in.thz PklLLppinc^) 
WHAT IS THE HIGHEST GRADE/ '« 
YEAR OF . SCHOOL YOU HAVE (...) . 
EVER ATTENDED IN THE PHILIPPINES? 



• O.-DID YOU FINISH THIS GRADE/YEAR? 

ERIC- - - ~ _ _ - I 



:_:_:4S 49 
g. Place: (city, pr9V.) 



:48 49 



g. Place: (city, prov.) 



:50 51 52 



I : : :50 51 52 













h. 


Work status: 


h. 


Work status: 






t_:_:53 54 




:_:j^:53 


54 


i . 


Occupation: 


i . 


.» 

Occupation: 






■A 










. / 
j'- 






j . 




















k 


Riielnefis/ Indus trv : 


k. 


Business /Industry: 






■ ■ ? 

rmplnyer-: < 


1. 


Emolover: 




1 


• ; :_:_:_: 55 5b i)7 , 


:_:_:_:b5 56 


5.7. 



m. School: 



», School: 



: : :5C 59 



: : :50 59 



n- Grade/Year; 



(N. A. - .01) 



n« Grade/Year: 



(N.A. » .ei) 



o. 1 Yes 



:60 61- ^ w 



2 No. . 1 

NA - Not. applicable 
DNK > Does no.t know 



o o . T" TYes r;r~r60-6-l- 

2- ^ No 

DA - Declines to answer 



a. WHAT LANGUAGE/DIALECT DID YOU 
-{...) SPEAK WHEN YOU (...) WERE 
GROWING UP? (before «ge 15) 

( georf doujn ] 

b. WHAT LANGUAGE DO YOU (DOES...) 
GENERALLY SPEAJK AT HOME? 

WHAT OTHER LANGUAGES/DIALECTS 
DO YOU (DOES...)l' SPEAK WELL 
ENOUGH TO CARRY A CONVERSATION? 



(If English not raentloued) DO YOU 
(DOES...) SPEAK ENGLISH? 
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a. ' M. 


a. 






:j_:_:62 63 

b.. ' ' > 


:_:_:62 63 

b. 


: : :6A 65 

f 


• . ♦ OM Oj 


* :_:^:66 67 


• •_:^^66-67 


^ ~ :_i_:SB 69 


:_:_:68 69 



a. ARE YOU (...) NOW ATTENDING OR 
ENROLLED IN SCHOOL— 

FULL-TIME OR PART-TIME? i >l£ad acA066 ) 

b. lli 6tjudi/^g) ARE YOU (...) 
• NOW ATTENDING A PUBLIC OR A 

PRIVATE SCHOOL? 



a.l 

.2 
3 

tb.l 
2 
3 



Yes, full-time 
Yes, part-tiiDe 

No ■ > . 



N.A. 

Public 
Private 



70 
:71 



a. l 

2 
3 

b. l 
. 2 

3 



.Yes, full-time 
Yes, part-time 
No : :70 



N.A.. 

Public 

private 



: :7r 



HAVE YOU OTUDIED IN THE U.S.? 

Hi yz&. ^iAfe..J WHAT IS THE 
HIGHEST GRADE/YEAR OF SCHOOL 
YOU HAVE ( . - . ) EVER ATTENDED 
IN THE U.S. 7 

DID YOU FINXSir THIS GRADE/YEAR? 
WHAT I S THE HIGHE ST DEG?tEE/^. 



DIPLOMA/CERTIFICATE HAVE YOU 
(...) EVER RECEIVED? 

{Uotz h^tldz name, on p. I ) 



c. Grade/Year: 



d. 1 
»- 2 



Yes 
No 



:72 73 



Degree's, Biploma/s, 
Certificatc/s 



c. Grade/Year: 



d. 1 

• 2 



Yes 
No 



: :72 73 



e. pegree/s, Diplqma/s,- 
Cerr.ificate/s 



ERIC 



OE". HAVS, yO_U_ ( ^ . ) _ COMPLETED A NY ■ . 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING ~PROGF^^ ' 

FOR EX7»MPLE: AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS, 
SEWING, 'SECRETARIAL COURSE, NURSE'S 
AIDE, BOOKKEEPING, IBM KEYPUNCHING, 
ASSEMBLY? HOW MAIIY? ( Read dom ) 
(Mote beside name on .p. 1) 
^' m tfP^) , VfHICK are' the TWO MOST 
IMPORTANT VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

YOU {.« i } -COMPLETED? 

■ ■ . ■ .'• ■ » . 

HOW. MANY DAYS DID EACH TRAINING 
PROGIUCM LAST? 

3. WHO CONDUCTED OR SPONSORED EACH 
TRAINING PROGRAM FOR. EXAMPLE: 

szn, m. VIEW adult school, heald 

COLLEGE, LORRAINE TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL (Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
•Palo Alto Adult School, Foothill 
Cominuiuty College, Cordie College, 
Armed Forces-excluding basfc 
trainirngr JJational, Manpower and 
Youth Council of the Philippines). 



:_:_:7A IS 
: : :76 77 



Car<5 
ID : 



:2 3 A 5 



Jpj.a. N o 

Yes^ nuicbcr^ 

: :6 



b. 1 
2' 



.i7 8' 
:9 10 



c.l Days 2 Days 

~Ci : : :11 12 ' . 
:":-:13 lA^i-i 



d. 1 



:15 IS 



:17 18 



NA - 
DNK • 



Not applicabl 
Does not kno 



:_:7A 75 
:76 77 



Card 

ID ; 



:2 3 A S 



-CTa. Ko ■ 

I - J _rYes, number^ 



2\- 



:7 6 
:9 10 



-.1 ^.X?9y& 2 Days 



:r;"";l3 lA V* 



i. 1 



:15 16 



DA 



— ^"1 rT7i7 18 

Declines to answer 
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P.p (FoA age>5 dnd abovz) ( Read dom ] 

a. .HAVE YOU (•••) EVER SERVED IN 
THE U.S. ARMED FORCES?. 

b. HOW DID YOU (...) ENTER THE 
U.S. ARMED FORCES? 



C. DID YOU (...) ENTER THE U ..S . 
ARMED FORCES WHILE YOU (..'.) 
WERE IN THE .PHILIPPINES OR IN 
THE U.S.? 

d. WHEN WERE .YOU (,..' IN THE U.S. 
ARMED FORCES? (f^rm month, ywi 

e. HOW OLD WERE YOU (...) WHEN YOU 
WERE SEPARATED FROM ACTIVE 
SERVICE? . - 



a. ARE YOU (..;) PRESENTLY EMPLOYED, 
WITH A JOB BUT NOT , AT WORK, 
UNEMPLOYED, RETIRf;D, TOO OLD TO ' 
WORK, A STUDENT, TOO YOUIJG TO GO 
.TO SCHOOL, A HOUSEWIFE, DISABLED, 
ETC.? . " ( Read (101066 ) ' 

(Note beside name on p. 1) . 



a. 1 
2 
3 

b. 1 
2 

.■ 3 
4 



N.A. 

Yes 
No 



:19 



N.A. :_:20 

Drafted 

Enlisted as regular 

Entered through OCS 

ROTC, Service 
Academy 
Other 

Specify: 



c. 1 

2 

3 J 

4 _ 

d. Fr-om 



N.A. : :_:21 

Philippines 

li.S. 

Other (N.A. -.01) 



(month , year) 



: :22 23 




AAA**** 



******* * **** 



(N.A>.0l^^Ai:t^i1?e duty -02) 

, Q. a.l ^ N.A. -:_.v:28 29 

2 Working now (Note 

below name on p.l ) 

3 With a job but not 

at work due to temporary' 
illness/sick leave, vaca-' 
cion, on strike, bad 
weather / 

4 Unemployed 

— 



(Ij5 not Ci6k qaUtioyi6 on nzxX. 



Retired/too old. to 

work 

6 . • Student' 

7 Too young to go to 

school 

8 Keeping house 

9 Disabled, .too ill 

to work 

10 Other 

Specify: - ■ . 



b. 





0 * 














o 


. . * 


• X 


0 « 






















o 




> 










. « 






Hi 






* ■ 







d. 



DO YOU (DOES. . . ) HAVE A SIDELINE 
OR A PART-TIME JOB? . , . ^ , 

{li 5Jo. go to e. . Ify^, oAfc C.5 d. ); 

WHAT KIND or SIDELINE OR 

PART-TIME JOB IS THIS ■ 

FOR EXAMPLE: SEWING, BABY- 

"SITTINGV^-HANDICRAFTS i / - 

CARPENTRY, ARMY RESERVE , ETC. ? 
(A^fe the mo6t impontAnt omcJ/ 

(1(5 havzlha^ 6ijdzX^\t] ■ 
HOW MANY HOURS PER WEEK DO YOU 
(DOES..;) SPEND ON YOUR ('(HIS/HER) 
SIDELINE OR PART-TIME^-. JOB? 

HOW MUCH DO YOU (DOES...) EARN 
FROM YOUR (HIS/HER) SIDELINE? 
^ [Shove caxd) 



b. 1 
2 



Yes 
No 



:30 31 32 



Hours/week : : 33 



:34 35 36 



NA - Not applicable 
DNK - Does not know 
DA - Declines to answer 
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15 



b. 



N.A. 
Drafued 



3 Enlii ted as regular 



:19 



:20 



ifed through OCS 
Service 



Ente 

ROTC 
Academy 

5 ; Othe 

Specify: 

1 N.A. I : 

2 C_ Philippines 

3 U.Sy . 

^ Othia'r (N.A.-:01) 



d. From 

(mo nth, /yfea r) 



:22 23 




:26 27 

(N.A. -.01, Active duty-02) 

Q. a.l __ N.A. y :_;_:28 29 

2 Working now (Note 

below name on p.l ) 

3 Wlgy a job but not 
at work clue to temporary, 
illness/sick leave, .vaca- 
tion, on strike, bad 
weather - 

^ U nemployed- 



5 Retired/too old to 

work 

6 . Student 

7 Too young to go to 

school 

8' Keeping house 

9 Disabled, too ill 

to work 

10 Other 

Specify : • 



b. 1 
2 



Yes ■ 
No 



d. 



: : : :30 31 32 



Hours /week : :33 



:34 35 36 




ARE YOU (IS...) SEEKING 
EMPLOYMENT? Hi no, go io h. ], 

"Hi ^eefeoig emplo'ipmyU)-. 
HAVE YOU ' (HAS. . .) DONE ANYTHING 
IN THE IAST PnrTR' W RF.yg TO FIND 
y^SXRKT^ iMoAk iaJU meXhocU ctAcd, 
do not Kzad tiMTY • 

i'^i wo, go to'j g.) 

Hi H^r go -Co^ ff.) 



. WHAT PROBLEMS H^VE' YOU (...) 
HAD IN FINDING A JOB? 

\ . . ■ 

lH,6cdung wploiffne,nt bat not done 
anything dafUng t)ie IcUit 4 weefeA) 
WHAT ARE THE REASONS WHY YOU (...) 
HAVE NOT DONE ANYTHING IN THE 
PAST 4 WEEKS? ; 

(ivioAfe eac/i /LCiXAOrt mzntionzd] 

(I< not /jee/w>tg mploymzjU] 
WHY ARE YOU (...) NOT INTERESTED . 
IN FINDING A JOB? IVo not /Lead tUt] 















U3 


. » 


X 




M 


"-^ * 


H 


M- 


} 




J ■ 






- * 




* 


ti, 


* 




* 




. * ■ 








4- • 




.4- 


*^ 






* ■ 


0^ 


4- 


• O . 


4- 




. 4" 




4" 




* 




' 4- 


Hi 


> 






ft-l 




Ul 


4- 


ul 


4- 


.x\~ 


4- 




«• 




.4' 




4- 


u 


4- ' 


z 


4-' 


o 


. • 4- 


>* 


4- 


: fc 


. 4- 






• >* 






o > 



ERlCr 



HAVE YOU (HAS . . .) 
A FULL-TIME JOB? 



EVER HAD 



, 1 ' Yes "2 No 

:_:37 

1 N.A. :_:_:38 39 

2 Checked with public 

employmenc agency 

3 Checked with pri- 

. vate employment agency 

4 : Checked with 

employer directly 

5 Checked with 

friends or relatvies 

6 Checked with 

View Com.' Seryit^ 

1 Ph^jJiedor answere 

ads ^ 

8 nothing 

9 ^ Other 

Specify: . 



bzJjiQ on^weAed, 1 
ff. » 1 g- » 2 h.= 3 

1 Believes no job 
available in line of 
work or area . " 

2 ^ Could not find any 

work 

3 Lacks necessary 

schooling, training, 
skills, or experience 

4 ■. Employers think too 

young or too old 

5 . Can ' t arrange 
child care 

6 ' Family responsi-r 
bilities 

7 _ In school or other 
training 

111 health, phy- 
sical disability 
Lack of tools, 
'Ucenses or certifi- 
cates 

Subject to discri- 
mination 

Trouble vith Eng. 

~ Lack of self- 
' confidence 

Spouse objects to 
working 

^Qther 

Specify: 



8 



10 

11 
12 

13 

14 



15 



DonVt know 
:41 42 



h. Hi WHEN DID. YOU LAST^ WORK 

FULL-TIME? 

(I^ thtij hja.\)z mnktd] WHAT KIND OF 
WORK DID YOU ( * . . ) DO ON YOUR 
(HIS/HER) LAST REGULAR JOB? WHAT. 
WAS YOUR (HIS/HER) MAIN OCCUPATION 
CALLED? cJt^QOJi. ^fe/CD y..s l.pft^^) 



i. a. 1 

2 



Yes 
Np 



:43 



Yes 



{(month, year) :_:_:44 45 
j. Occupation: 



k. TELL ME A LITTLE MORE ABOUT WHAT. 
YOU (...) DID' IN THAT JOB. WHAT 
WERE SOME OF YOUR , (HIS/HER) MAIN 
DUTIES? 

1.. WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY 
WAS THAT IN? WHAT DID THEY DO OR 
MAKE AT THE PLACE WHERE YOU 
{....) WORKED? 
m. • (I^ not CZZOA] WHO DID YOU (...) 
WORK FOR?. 



Employer: 



^ \ « t$, t$, t$, « ¥ . ¥ ■ ¥ * *. * ♦ 9 ♦ * :* * * * * 



M M ^ NA - .Not appli< 



4b 47 48 
cable 
Does not know 



:^ 142 

2 No 

: :37 



1 N.A. :_:_s38 39 

2 Checked with public 

employment agency 

3 Checked with\,Eri- 

vate employment agem; 

-etrecked with 
employfer directly . 

5 Checlt^dwith 

frien^S'^or relatives 

6 ^-^^ Checked with Mt. 
View Com. Services - . 

7 r hoped or answered 

• ads I *' 

8 "^tothing 

9 Othe 

.Specify' : 



ff, 



b2Ajig:an^MQAe.d,] 
2 



1 8- 



h. 



:40 



1 _^ Believes no job 

available in line of 
work or area 

2 Could not find any 

work 

3 Lacks necessary ' 

schooling J training, 
skills, or experience 

4 . ; Employers " think, too 
young or too old 

5 Can't arrange 

child care 

6 Family responsibilities 

7 In school or other 

training 

8 111 health, physical 

disability 

9 Lack of tools, 

licenses or certificates 

10 Subject to discri- 
mination 

11 ;^ Trouble with English 

12 Lack of self- 
confidence 

13 Spouse objects to 

working 

14 Other 

Specify : 

15 



•Don't know 
:41 42 



{T. a. 1 

2 

b. 




Yes 
No 



:43 



(month, year) :_5^544 45 
j. Occupation: ■" 



1, Business/Industry: 



Employer: 



:46 4/ 4b 

■ ^ 

DA - F/eclines to ansyer 



M 1 1 i . 1 1 1 1 I t I ri 1 1 1 1 m 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 n H 1 1 



I I I I M 



a. WHAT KIND OF WORK DO YOU (.:. ) 
— . bo ON YOUR (HIS/HER) REGULAR 
:c JOB? (T^ UzoA, go -to d. 1 



TELL ME A LITTLE MORE ABOUT 
WHAT YOU (...) ACTUALLY DO 
(DOES) IN THAT JOB. WHAT ARE 
SOME OF YOUR (HIS/HER) MAIN 
DUTIES? 

WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY 
IS THAT IN? WHAT DO THEY DO OR 
MAKE AT THE PLACE WHERE YOU (...) 
WORK" (WORKS)? 

not di2JXA.] WHO DO YOU (DOES... 
WORK FOR? 

HCW MANY HOURS PER WEEK DO " YOU 
(DOES. . ;) WORK? 

WHAT SHIFT DO YOU (DOES...) WORK'^^ 
1) DAY, 2) SWING, 3) GRAVEYARD? 



ERIC 



HOW MUCH DO YOU (DOES...) EARN 
AT THIS JOB? [Show COAd) 

g. DO YOU (DOES...) HAVE A SECOND 
FULL-TIME JOB? 

I 6 Wo, go to n. ). 

Iljjj^, a&k tht iolZoMjig:] 

h. WHAT KIND OF WORK DO YOU (DOES...) 
DO AT THIS SECONP FULL-TIME JOB? 
WHAT IS .THIS OCCUPATION CALLED? 

in cJLzaji. go to kl ) 

i. TELL ME A' LITTLE MORE- ABOUT WHAT 
YOU (...) ACTUALLY DO (DOES) AT 
SECOND FULL-TIME JOB? WHAT ARE 
iSOME OF YOUR (HIS/HER) MAIN DUTIES 

j. WHAT. KIND OF BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY 
IS THE SECOND FULL-TIME JOB IN? 
WHAT DO THEY DO OR MAKE AT THE 
PLACE WHERE YOU (...) WORK (WORKS) 
\li not UZjCUi) who bo YOU .(DOES... 
WORK FOR? 

k. "how "many hours .PER WEEK *bo YOU 
(DOES...) WORK AT THIS. SECOND 
FULL-TIME JOB? 

WHAT SHIFT DO YOU (DOES.i.) WORK 

AT THIS SECOND FULL-TIME JOB 

1) DAY, 2) SWING, 3) GRAVEYARD? 

HOW MUCH DO YOU (DOES...) EARN AT 
THIS SECOND FULL-TIME JOB? 
{Show COMd] 

(Fox tho-^c ujoKlUng ialt'time.) 

DO YOU (DOES...) HAVE A SIDELINE 
OR PART-TIME JOB? ■ 

m ytA, (Uk t/ie ^olloMiyigt) 

WHAT KIND OF SIDELINE OR PART- 
TIME JOB IS THIS? 

HOW MANY HOURS A WEEK DO YOU 
(DOES...) SPEND ON THIS SIDELINE 
OR PART-TIME JOB? •; 

HOW MUCH bo YOU (DOES...) EARN 
.FROM^THIS SIDELINE OR PART-TIME 
JOB? iShotvccuid) 



1. 
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a Work J 



RT a Work:. 



b. 



c. Business/Industry: 



(i. Employer: 



:49 50 51 



d. hours/week :_:_:52 53 

l._ N.A. 

e. 2._ Day 

3. Swing ' 

^ • Graveyard 

5. . Not shift work 



: : :55 56 



g. 1 Yes :_:57 

2 No 



h . Occupation- ^2ad) 



j . Business /Industry: 



:58 59 60 



k. 



■ hours/week :_:_ 

1. ^N.A. ■ 

1. 2.: Day .':_:63 

3. • Swing 

4. ^; Graveyard 

5. Not shift work 

m. : : :6A 65 



:61 62 



+ 
+ 
+ 

. 4 
+ 
+ 
+ 

■ + 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 
+- 
+ 



n. 1 

2 



Yes 
No 



:_:_:_:66 67 68 
hours/week : : :69 70 




1. ^N.A. 

2. Day 

3. [ Swing ^ " 

A. Graveyard' 

5. Not shift work 



: :55 56 



rg. r 

2 



. — , ^fJJIiH— 

Yes :_:57 
No 



h. Occupation (2nd) 



j . Business /Indus try : 



: : * :58 59 60 \ 



hours/week :_:_:6l_62 



1. KcA. 

I, 9 Day 

3." Swin^v. ; 

. ^ Graveyard 

5^ Not shift work ' 

m. : : :64 65 



•:7l 72 



NA - Not applicable 



n. 1 ■ Yes 
2 ■ No 



:_:_:_: 66 ^:7--68 




Declines to answer 
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X. 



a. DOES ANYONE IN THIS HOUSEHOLD 
HAVE ANY HEALTH OR PHYSICAL 
HANDICAPS? 

{J6 yn, whol) , [ llmd down ] 

b. WOULD YOU BRIEFLY DESCRIBE THIS 
HEALTH OR PHYSICAL CONDITION? 

C. DO YOU (DOES...) RECEIVED ANY 
ASSISTANCE FROM ANY GOVERNMENT 
AGENGY^AGENCIES? 





[Ji I CH. GOVERNMENT 

AGENC Y/AGENC I ES ? 



Y. WHO IN. THIS HOUSEHOLD .HAS MADE USE 
OF THESE GOVERNMENT OR SOCIAL 
SERVICES Xt^ THE PAST 6 MONTHS? 
-i^Read list) - 



a. WHERE DID YOU (..'.) LIVE BEFORE 
YOU (HE/SHE) MOVED TO. THIS 
HOUSE? 116 io^QA arid/LZ66 UJOA 

(Read acACAAv) 



a;i. 

2.' 



Yes 
"no . 



c.l. 
2." 



:17 18. 



Yes 
"no 



:_:_:19 20 

Y.l". ^Public library :_:21 

2. Recreation (Cuesta 

& Rengstorff Parks, 
etc.) :_:22 

3. J)epartment of Social 

Services '^'^^ 

4. Medical, Medicare : :24 

5. ^E.p.D. (State 

employment office) :_:25 

6. Community services :__:26 

7. _ ^Other . .27 

Specify: " 



Z.a.PJ.ace: 



:28 29 30 



a.l. 
2.*" 



Yes 



b. 



c.l.. 
2." 



Yes 
"No 



:17 18 



Y.l. 
2. 



: : :19 20 



:21 



^Public library :_ 
^Recreation (Cuesta 

&Rengst'orff Parks, . 

etc.) I :_:22* 
^Departdent of Social 

Services ' . '^'^^ 
_M(»dical,: Medicare :_:24 
_E.D.D. (State 

employment office) :_:25 
__Comnninity services: .:26 
I^tlier . .27 

Specify : ' ■ 



Z.a. Place: 



:28 29 30 



b. HOW DO YOU (DOES...) GET TO WORK, 

SCH00LT~OR~~SH0PPI-NG?- 



(Age 15 a/id abovz /tc/ipondeivti ) 
|c. DO YOU (DOES,..) HAVE YOUR 
I (HIS/HER) OWN CAR? 



(I^ yz^] WHAT YEAR? 



Id. DO YOU (DOES...) PLAY ANY 



(li; yz^) WHICH ONES? 



HOW MANY TIMES DURING THE LAST 
YEAR HAVE YOU (HAS...) GONE TO 
A FILIPINO MOVIE? 

HOW MANY TIMES A MONTH DO YOU 
(DOES...) WATCH A'TILIPINO 
TELEVISION SHOW? 



b.l. ^Family car 

2 , C ar— pb o 1 

3. ^Bus 

4. School Bus 

5. ^Bicycle/ walk 

6. _Other 

Specify: 



:31 



c. l. 

d. l._ 
2. 



_Yes 
"No • 



:32 33^ 



_Yes 
~No 



_^times/year 
^times/year 



:39 



b.l. 
2. 



__Family car 
_Car_ pool 



3. ^ ^Bus 

4. School Bus 

5. Bicycle/walk 

6. ^Other 

Specify: 



:3i: 



c.l._ 
19 



_Yes 
"no 



d.l. 
2. 



_Yes 
NO 



:32 33. 



J 34 35 
:36 37 



e. _times/year :_:38 



f. 



times/month 



^39 



NA - Not applicab/le 
DNK - Does not know 
DA - Declines to/answer 



0 

ERIC 



(HOUSEHOLD ONLY) 
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AA. a. DOES YOliR-'TAMILY. OWN THIS AA. 
HOUSB/APARTMEN^ (amortization) , 
aO^bu PAY RENT, OR WHAT? 



b. HOW MANY BEDROOMS DOES THIS 
HOUSE/APARTMENT HAVE? . 

c. [Code by. ob6VLvatlon: Wkich 

be^t de^cAcb^ thz bwilSuinq which 

Inc£ude aiZ ap<vvbmjfits^, itaJU, 
e^c. , even M.i vacojit. i 



d. DOES THIS HOUSEHOLD HAVE A 
SUBSCRIPTION TO ANY PHILIPPINE 
NEWSPAPER? 

e. IS THERE A SET OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
IN THE HOUSE? 

f . DO YOU HAVE A PIANO OR AN ORGAN? 

g. DO YOU HAVE A COLORED TV? 

h. DO YOU HAVE A CLOTHES WASHING - 
MACHINE? ' „ 

i. DO YOU HAVE A CLOTHES ; DRYER? 



■ j. DO YO U HAV^A DISHWASHER 
" (portable or buiTt- rh)"? 



a. 1. 
2. 
3. 



_Own house/apartaenc 
^Rented for cash rent 
^Occupied without 

payment of cash rent 
_Other 

Specify 

Rooms > 
:A2 



: :A1 



BB. 



1. A one-family house o 

detached from any other - 
house 

2. An apartment (duplex* 

triplex, 4-plex, 5"plex, etc.) 

3;j Condominium 

4. Townhouse (6-20 units'^ with 

a small plot of land in 
each unit) 

5. Mobile home or trailer 

6. Federally* subsidized apts. 

•7. O ther 

Describe ^ 

:A3 



k. DO YOU HAVE A MICROWAVE OVEN? 

1. DO YOU HAVE A HOME FREEZER WHICH 
IS SEPARATED FROM YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR? 



HAD'* YOU HEARD ABOUT THIS RESEARCH PROJECT 
BEFORE W5 CONTACTED YOU FOR THIT- INTERVIEW? 



d. 


1. ^Yes 


2. ^Ko 






e. 


1 Yes " 


2. ^No 


:_:A5 




f . 


1 Yes 


2. No 


:_:A6 




g- 


1 Yes 


2. No 






h. 


1 . ^Yes . 


2. ^No. 


:_:A8 J 




i. 


1 . ^Yes 


2. ^No 


:_:A9 • 




j- 


1 . Yes 


2._ ^No 


:_:50 




k. 


1. ^Yes 


2. ^No 


:_:51 : 




1. 


1. ^Yes 


2. ^No 


:_:52' 





NA - 
DNK 
DA - 



(If yes) 



YES ^NO 

HOW DID YOU FIRST LEARN OF THIS PROJECT? 



Not a^plicabl^' 
Does not knoW 
Declines to answer 

: : :53 5A 



WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY OF A SUMMARY* OF OUR FINDINGS? 

YES / ^NO 

■ • " / , 

IF YOU AGREE/ WE WILL INCLUDE ^YOUR NAME, ADDRE3S, 
AND TELEPHONE tfUMBER IN A LIST TO BE USED BY THE 
FTLTPTWO ASSOCTATTOW OF MOUWTATW UTEW. IF YOU DO 
NOT WANT TO BE ON THIS LIST, -lUST TELL US AND WE 
WILL NOT INCLUDE YOU. DO YOU WANT TO BE ON 
THIS LIST? 



YES 



NO 



ERLC 



Name: 



Address: 



Telephone: 



zip 




\ 



"Questionnaire Additional Sheets for Households Larger 
Than Two (Pages 1 and 2 Only) 




ERIC 
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Name and LAST N AME 



Name and LAS.T..JNAME 



A.. Name and LAST NAM^ 



Page 1 
A. Name and LAST NAME 



Age ( ) 

Hem. RS.,BA MA. 

Voc. 

forcing not working 

r 



:i 3 « 5 



Elem. 



Age ( ) 

MA. 



HS. BS.,6A 
working riot working 



ID 



2 3 A 5 



Age ( ) 

Elem. HS. BS . , BA . - MA. 
Voc. 

working not working . 



ID 



:2 3 A 3 



Age ( ) . 

Elem. HS. BS . »BA. MA. 
Voc. 

working not working 



ID 



:2-l3 A 5 



11^ 



ERIC 



I'. 



Card 



\ 



Card :i: 1 

-M — ?-r-r-- ! ^ 3 4 5 



Card :J[:1 
-ID — : ? : T :2 3 ^1 



Card :J:1 
ID : : . . 



J^Axed ethnic prefix .;_:6 



Mixed ethnic prefix :_:6 



Mixed ethnic prefix : :6 
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_ _:2 3 4 5 
Mixed ethnic prefix : :6 



Houaehcld number 0 9 Household nuaber :^:^:_:7 0 9 Household number :^:^:^:7 8 9 Household number :^:^:^:7 8 9 



'Family auftxx 10 
Interviewer t^"^ 



_:11 

Language used :_: 1 > 
Person interviewed: :• ;13 



Family suffix :_:10 
Interviev^er : '^'H 
Language used 12 
Person interviewed: : :13 



Family suffix 
Interviewer : 



_:10 
II 



Language used :_: 12 
Person interviewed : :I3 



Family suffix 
Interviewer : 
Language used 



_:10. 
II . 
:I2 



Person interviewed 



:I3 



.a.U 

2 



Yes 
No 



b. riace: 



days of the week 



d. Reason: 



:I4 



E.a^.l 
2 



Yes 
No 



b. Place: 



B. a. 1 

2 



Yes 

Ko 



days of the week 



d.. Reason: 



b. Place: 



B. a. 1 

2 



Yes 

No ■ 



days of the week 



d. Reason: 



:I4 



b. Place: 



days of the week 



d^ Reason: 



Filipino 



b.Noii^Filipino_ 



:15 16 




i Iippine^ 
U.S.. 3 



Ot.«er 



J lipinr: 



b.Non-Filipinu_ 



:I5 16 C. 



D»a.l Philippine 

^ U.S. 3 Other 



rilipino 



b.Non-Filipino_ 



:15 16 . C. 



D.a* 1 
2 



Philippine 

U.S. 3 Other 



_FiIipino *— 



b.Non-Filipino_ 



:L5 16 



D.a.i Philippine 

2 U.S. 3 Other 



b 1. ^N.A. (not US/below 18) 

2. ^U.S. born 

Naturalized citizen 

c. 19 18 19 

(N.A.-OI) 



N.A. 

Yes 
No 



:20 



:21 22 



F. .Relationship: 



:23 2U 



r 

b I. ^N.A. (not US/below 18) 

? • U.S. born/ 

Jt, Naturalized c.'.tizen 

fi. , Pcut^ih O.'j :__: 17 

c i h Zcv\ 

c. 19 i8 19 

(N.A. -01) 



Id< 1 N.A. 
. 2 Yes 

3 No 



:20 



b 1. ^N.A. (not US/below 18 

2. ^U.S. bom 

3. Naturalized citizen 

4 ,9c^^e^i< " : :I7 

i; i c\rtx<k^ ~ 

c. 19 

(N.A.-Ol) 



d. 1 



-E. 



F. .Relationship-: 



N.A. 

Yes 
Nc 



:21 21 



F. -Relationship: 



:23 2A 



:20 



22 



b I. ^N.A. (not US/below L 

2. ^U.S. bom 

3. ^N.:<turalized citizen 

C..19 19 

(N.A. =01) 

d. 1 N.A. •_-2P 

^ 2 Yes 

3 No 



:21 2: 




F. Relationship: 



:23 2A 



:23 24 



idA - Not applicable 
^ Does not know 
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.Does not 

c'clines to ar ivter 



NA - Not applicable 
DNK - Does not know 
DA - Declines to answer 



C. Interview Information 
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INTERVIEWER INFORMATION 



Use Tagalog for introduction and greeting. Present letter of • 
introduction. Repeat seven important points verbally. 

Household respondent must be 16 years old or older. 

Interviewer must be the one to fill in the forms. Respondent 
Tuay look' at the questions while interviewer asks questions - but 
this should be avoided , . 

Write down relevant comments of the respondent or other house- 
hold members that are . presen.t . 

As much as possible -write down answers given by the respondent. 
Use their words; do not translate the respondent's -answer into 
another language before wriLxng them down. 'Avoid translating 
questions from one language ti another unless necessary for cla- 
rification.- For example: if the English version- of the question- 
naire is being used and the question is causing tfie^re^pendent 
some difficulty, tlie official Tagalog- version can be asked, and., 
vice versa if the Tagalog questionnaire is being used. ^; 

At the end. of the interview ask for names, addresses, and 
phone numbers of Filipinos who are neighbors or relatives.^ 



SOME HINTS ON INTERVIEWING 



The beginning of im interview is particularly important. ""The 
potential- respondent has no obligation to give you his time. 
On the other hand, most, people are not unwilling to give others 
their opinions. \It is best not to spend too much time introduc- 
ing yourself and the survey. The interviewer should move into 
-the direct asking of questions as quickly as possible, and yet 
he must be careful not to be too aggressive. In general, if 
the interviewer expects cooperai:ion, he is likely to get it. 

The interviewer imust not betray surprise, agreement, annoyance, 
or any other emotion except, polite interest. It is very easy to. 
bias the response of the interviewee. 

When asked to explain a question, do not use di fferent words 
or ^ive concrete Lllustrations . To violate this rule is to 
"break down any possible use of a standardized instrument. A 
very common way of meeting the respondent!s difficulties is to 
repeat the question very slowly. This usually satisfies him. 




4. If- a respondent is unwilling to be interviewed after you have o 
applied a littJLe polite pressure, do not become insistent. Offer 
to come again at a more convenient time. • 

A. Household Listing . . 

. Head . This is the person considered the head by the'rest of the 
household whose name is given when the question "who is 
. the head of the household?" is asked. It ±s usually the 
• chief earner but may not be. 



In order to sort household members into family groups 
they should be listed name by name and in a specified 
order if possible: Person interviewed should be listed" 
in . column 1. 

(1) Head of household 

. (2) Wife (or husband) of head 

(3) Unmarried children, oldest first . 

(4) Married children and their families 
. (5) Other relatives of head 

(6) Persons^related to the head 

B. Check Residence Rules - If there is any question about whiether person 
belongs to household or . not collect all. information for that person. 

C. What is the race of the perspn? ' 

D. Citizenship 

E. Ethnic Identity 4 With which ethnic group does the person most closely 
identify? 



F. Relationship to Head - . 

These entries should shov (1) how the person is related to 
the head, and (2). how they, are related to each other if 
at all. Descriptions of household members include: 

(1) Wife (or . husband) of head 

(2) Daughter . 

(3) Son . 

(4) Daughter*- in-law or son-in-law 
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(5) Granddaughter or grandson 

(6) Mother or father 

(7) Sister or brother . . ^ 

(8) Nephew or niece 

(9) -Cousin 

(10) Distant relative 

(11) Lodger, servant, friend 
' (12) Other 

If the head has only unrelated persons living with hiia,~~ 
describe them as lodgers, friends, rooimnates, or partners 
depending on the situation. If they have related persons 
living with them, the entries should show this clearly: 
e.g.. lodger, ledger's daughter.. 



Cede actual number of yeat gj. ol^v 
Month Day ' Xl'^il 



The. Census Bureau has t^i.; : the. way to get tl.;» most 

accurate age reports- i£ C'jf ^j- iC date of birth and i^e at 
last birthday. One can ' i:. checked against the iv --ir at 
the time of iraterview, and ciny discrepancy cc^: bo. •i?.solved 
with the respoin^ant. .If ?ige but not date of Mcth J :> . 
known, it can be 'accepted. . ' 
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I. Marital Status [ ~— - ^ — 3- — - 

Now married (Including, comon law ^marriages) . 
Separated can mean twci tilings'; . /•.- 
(1) Legally separated 
i . (2) Separated bftt:::iuse of' marital discord, strain, 

or . incoinpatj'> vLlityM "''This does not- include- 
couples who a::e living apart because of work 
circumstiince^s. Examples: i^us band is in the 
navy, artoy; wife working as- a iiurse, seamstress, 
- '"^ etc. ist T^i^S^^ 

' . sions for the entires family to follow later. * • 
\ ■ The use. of the ten^* ^iin^/H shci:ld be avoided as this often 
means in popular speech '.divorced or separated but not 
currently married. 

Ic« *Code ye a r in numerals ^ . . 

J. If answer is Protestant., aslt': ''imich' Protestant church?" 

K. Chartered cities in t-m T-'hiiippines are legally not part of provinces and 
the name of the city :i? :vaf flcient but , they will be coded as the 
province to which thev are closest. 

L. a. Applies to first tirafperson came as an immigrant. For dependents 
who accompanied or joined parents, this may be the reason. 

M. Languages 

a. . If more than one language ask "\\fhich one did you use most at home • 

while you were , growing up"? 

b. Languages spoken a'c home refer to languages or dj-^lects usually 
used at hoJBe, i. e. , speaking x-i^ith children, or housemates, etc. 

c. Languages or dialects that one knows will be enough to carry on a - ' 
. conversation. 

N. ^ Current Enrollment. 

- — y 

In order to get at the highest level of. education, it^^^y be . 
. necessary to ask "how many year?, of education beyond high schdo^ 
does that course usually take?" ... 



17. 



Philippine School 



System 



Grade School 
01 

.. 02 
.03 . 
04 

05 . 
Gr. 6,7- 06 



High School 
First Year ~ 07 
Second Year - 08 
Third Year - 09 
Fourth Year -.10 



* College 
First Year - 11 
Second Year - 12 
Third Year - 13 
Fourth Year - 14 

Nursing, Engr. - 
K.A. ,. M.S. . 



B.A. 
B.S. 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 + 



U. S. School System 

\ 

Grade School 

01 . 
02 

03\ 



\ 



04 \ 

05 x 
06 

.07 V 
08 



\ 



High School 

09 
10, 
11 
12 



College 

First Year - 13 
Second Year - 14- A, A. 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 + 



Degree or degrees received: 

0 Less" than high school |..; 

1 High school diploma 

2 Junior college degree . », 

3 Bachelor's degree 

4 Graduate degree . 

5 Trade/Vocational degree 

U.S. Semester - (12 - 16 weeks; 3-4 months) 
U.S. Quarter - 10 weeks 

Philippine Semester (16 - 20 weeks; 4-5 months) 



1 ' 



N,e. Add to question. "Whether in the Philippines or in the U.S." 
. O.c. ^ Question concerns the number of full days where a day is defined 
as six to eight hours of instruction. 

i Each night class is probably about half day. Get from respondents 
the number. of weeks or months. of courses, the number of class meet- 
ing per unit of time, and the number of hours for each class 
meeting. 



L.Q. & .R. Employment Status - Employment full- time — an average of 
35 hours or .more a week. . 

a. If the reispondent seems to be in more than one of these categories, 
e.. g. a working housewife, then check both categories. In- this 
question, it is possible to check both "working" and either 
"retired" i "student", "housewife", or "disabled". In instances ' 
where two or inore categories are checked the "working now" 
sequence gets priority. Get information about the current occu- 
pation even though the respondent may also be looking for another 
job.: Persons whose only activity consists of work around their 
home or volunteer work for religious , charitable, or similar orga- 
nizations, are not counted as "working now". 

Q. ff g . h 

#4. Either employer or respondent thinks too young or too old to work. 
//16. Retired or on social security. (Write under //14. Other.) 
R. d. If answer to question R -d is less than 35 hours a week, employment 

should be classified as part time and the next question is Q - d.' 

(How much is earned from side line). Note change by writing in 

big letters "PART TIME" under question R - d. 

A person who is self-employed and works 35 hours or^ more a week 
is considered employed full-time. 



Occupation 

- Th'e name of the place at vhich the person works is , usual- 
■ ly,.an insufficient response to^the occupation question (e.g., 
if the -individual works iri a bank he may be the manager, a tel- 
lor, or a' janitor.) 

-Job titles at the lower end of the occupation scale are 
likely to'be less descriptive than they are for professionals. 
Try to avoid vague job titles which may apply to a wide range 
of occupations. Here are some examples: ^ . 

respondent tells you that: he is an engineer, he may: 
design bridges or airplanes, 
operate a railroad locomotive, 

tend an engine in a power plant, or ] ^ 

shovel coal into a furnace. 

We obviously need more specif ic information than "engineer" here, 
so that a distinction between skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled 
workers can be made. 

b) In the case of a factory worker , a useful hint would be 
"what kind of machine do you operate". 

c) The respondent says he is a road construction worker , but if 

i) he supervises the road gang, he is classified as a 
foreman; 

ii) he operates a bulldozer, he is classified as "a ma- 
chine operator; ' 
iii) he is a common laborer, he will be classified as 
such. 



a) If the 

'ii) 
iii) • 
iv) 



d) Ascertain whether a "Nurse" is ^ registered nurse/ or a " 
practical nurse^ nurse 's assisliauL , or a aurse^ s aide . 

; ■ -1 

e) , The distinction which we have to make between college and 

elementary school teacher is less obvious, but is important, 
A suggested probe here is 

i) ."What level do you teach?" 
ii) . "What type of school or college do you teach in?" 



Industry : 



It \^ unnecessary to find 6ut the name of the company for which 
the person works, but we do want to know whether it is a manu- 
facturing or a selling enterprise aud what kind of product or 
- service is manufactured or sold, and, for a business that sells 
things, whether it sells wholesale , retail, or what. 

- Responses such as "Auto Assembly Plants" "Retail Grocery Store,' 
"Steel Mill" or "Insurance Company" are thus quite acceptable 
but responses such as "Oil Business," "Shoe Business" or "Lum- 
ber Business"-are not . / 

- For a salesman, especially, please find out whether he is en- 
gaged in wholesale or retail trade and what he sells. 



e. and 1. The category * Not Shift work ' should ^e. included in the 
question. / 

■ .. ■ ■ ■ .: . • • ■ • / 

• ■ •• ./ 

Coding Procedure y 

* If ' more than one response to A, give preference to smallest 
code number that^ applies. 

* In I Labor Force 

Employed: 

Working now (A. 1) . , 1 

^Wltli»a_4o.b_biiiLJiat;^aJt_ 



Unemployed (A.3 or A.2) 3 

Work for pay may also mean having a part-time job doing sewing, 

baby-sitting, handicrafts, etc. 
Job earnings , include tips, commissions, net income, from own 

business, etc. 

Job Description . 

a. The individual's "main occupation" is the job on which he or 
she spends the most tim,e, or, if the person spends an equal 
amount of time on two jot^s^, it is the one which provides the 
most income. 

a. and b. The answers to these questions «:re used to classify the 
person's occupation into one of a series of occupation groups. 
A job description that is clear, sufficiently detailed^ and 
suitable for coding is not easy to obtain. Interviewers should 
be instructed to probe for as clear and complete an answer 
possible. 

c. The answers to this question are often vital in determining 

into which code a particular occupation should fit. For ins- 
tance a laborer or a warehouse worker will do quiie different 
kinds of things depending on the type of, industry in v.v ich he 
works. - . 



/ 



S. This question should he asked this way: - ^ 

HOW DID YOU FIND OUT ABOUT YOUR .PRESENT JOB? 
, instead of 'How did you get your present job?.' 



AA> Housing: Tenure, Type 

\ , \ • ' . 

. Rooms in the house do not include: 
-bathrooins 
-half rooms 
f^" '""-porches ^ ' 



-balcony 

-foyers j 

-halls \ . • 

Z.a. If person has lived at address since birth - write "since birth 
e. To go to a Filipino movie does not include watching a Filipino 
movie ore 1\V. 



' INTERVIEWER- INFORMAjtON . . . 
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Up'date 



' Oc.tober 10, 1977j 



0-a. Vocational ^ Training', programs include courses^ of fered by cqlleges 
if these, courses are ndn-degree oriented cour-ses an(5/dr personal 
• enrichment courses. For exempli En gli^sh, Tax preparation, etc. 



/ 



N.c/ 



0 (For coding only - No change in the way the question is ' asked) . . 
■ ^ To get credited with having studied in 'the U.S.,. it is necessary 
to have spent at lea6t one year in a degree-oriented prog^ram. 

W. If person is receiving unemployment ^bomp6nsation, question Q should 
^be answered as "unemployed" and cycle Q for not employed or with a « 
job and children under 15 should be completed. • / 



INTERVIEWER INFORMATION' ' ■ _ ' . 

Update October 16, 1977 .& Oct. 19, 1977 '. 

Q.h. English ^ version, should be: 

*'Why are you (....) not Looking for ;a job?" 

V. Allies to everyone^in household, not just presently working. 

Z. e. Does' not include movies ori*T. V. 

Does not include movies seen in 'the Phllipp-ir^ss. 

F.If couple are sharing the household §n<i living together- 
relationship is husband or wife regardless of legal ^status. 

■ . » ■ ^ 

L.g. Where did you live refers to 'imrcsdi^tely . or shortly before 
coming to the U.S. and not the place where you spent the 
most time. 

M.a.&b, Should be one language. . ^ *- .,. 
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■ ■ INTERVIEWER INFORMATION 

Update . November 14, 1977^-" 

1. When information furnished by respondent appears to be totally incorrect • 
with other 'answers, note this on questionnaire along margins by writing 
in "INCON". • " 

Do not let your response suggest to the respondent that you do. not 
■ believe *the answer. . . Yoii nay, if itj^o.uld be believable, suggest that 
you did not understand the answer and ask the respondent to repeat it. 

2. You need to indicate that questions were asked even in situations "where 
answers' are not recorded. * 

0 For example — question Lm. What was the last school yoii attended in the Phils>? 

If no school has ever been attneded you need to either write "none" or 
draw a line in the blank. This is necessary so we know which answers are 
nissing data and which answers did not call for a response. 

3. Question Nc. Study in the U.S. means at least one academic year ^ 

full -time- study in a degree-leading course. For 
college work this -means 36 quarter units or 24 semester 
units. This includes one year courses at the Junior 

. * college level and vocational courses that arer" one year 

" longer. 

4. Question Ne,^ . For B.A. or B.S. degrees, remember to get subject areas, 

' for example', B.A. in Englishj? etc. 

5.. Question Oa. Does not include courses that were not cothpleted or 

§ courses in which presently enrolled. Does includie 
training given by a private employer if training 
" wart separated from regular work. . Does not include 

vocational training that led to a 2-year college degree 
■ , ' such as an A%A. °in Hotel Management but does include 

t ..junior collej^e courses of less than 2 years even if they 

lead I'.o certific'ates. 

6. - Question Qff , Qg and'Qh. DO NOT FORGET TO CIRCLE THE NU>BER OF THE 

QUESTION BEING ASKED! ! * . . • r. ^ 



INTERVIEWER INFORMATION 



Update 



Novetpber 18, .1977 



Question AAd. 



Subscription to Philippine newspapers. • . ' 

Must. have subscription — does not include people 
who purchase copiers of newspapers, even if 
purchased weekly. 



D. Income Flash Card 
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INCOME DURING PAST 12 



MONTHS BEFORE -TAXES 



A. 


UNDER $1,000 A YEAR 


B. 


$1,000 TO $1,999 A 


YEAR 


C. 


$2,000 TO. $2,999 A 


YEAR 


D. 


$3,000 TO $3,999 A 


YEAR 


E. 


$4,000 TO $4,999 ,A 


YEAP. 


F. 


$5,000 TO $5,999 A 


YEAR 


G. 


$6,000 TO $6,999 A 


YEAR 


H. 


$7,000 TO- $7,999 A 


YEAR ' 


I.. 


$8,000 TO $8,999 A 


YEAR 


J. 


$9,000 TO $9,999 A 


YEAR 


K. 


$10,000 TO $11,999 


A YEAR 


L. 


$12,000 TO $13,999 


A YEAR 




$14,00 0 TO $15, '99 9 


A YEAR 


na< 


4.16,000 Tq'?$17,999 


A YEAR 


Oi 


$18,000 TO $19,999 


A YEAR 


p. 


$20, Oq* TO $24,999 


A YEAR 


Q. 


$25,000~ TO $29,999 


A YEAR 


R. 


$30,000 AND OVER A 


Y!:ar 



(OR UNDE.% '?83 A MONTH) ' 


( OR $83 


> . 


$167 A MONTH) 


(OR $16S 


TO 


>2h0 A 


MONTH) 


(or' $251 


TO 


$.■ •-.. : 


MONTH) 


(OR $334 


TO 


$417 ; 


MONTH) 


(or' $418 


TO 


$:-:■'. 


-.in'H) 


fOR $501 


a?o 


■$5?:v A 




vOR $584 


TO 


A 


month; 


(C; $668 


TO 


$730. A 


MCMTH} 


(OR $751 


TO 


$833 A^ 




U.R $8 84 


TO 


$1,00,;^ 


A MONTH) 



(OR $1,001 TO $1,167' A MONTH) 

(OR $1,168 TO $1,333. A MONTH) 

(OR $1,334 TO $1,500 A MONTH) - 

(OR $1,501 TO $1,667 A MONTH) 

(OR '$1,668 TO $2,083 A MONTH) 

(OR $2,084 TO $2,300 A MONTH) 

(OR $2,500 AND MORE A MONTH) 
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E. Interviewer X'nf ormati *• in I. g^^l and English 



\ 
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1) Ako po ay gi . . ' ng Filipino Association of Mountain- 
View, isang private at non-profit community organization. 

2) Kami po ay gumagawa ng socio-economic survey tungkol sal mga Filipino, 
dito sa Mountain View. Ito pd ay .isinasagawa para makakuha /ng mga impor- 
masyon tungkol sa kanilang pamilya, pamamahay, pinag-aralan at hanapbuhay . 

3) Ang mga makukuhang impormasyon ay gagamitin- upang mapabuti ang community 
services para sa mga Filipino. ' 

A) Ang i^yong mga sf'agot ay strictly confidential at hindi malalaman ng 

pamahalaan ng. Amerika o Filipinas. Ito ay ililipat .sa mga numero para.. 
Llagay sa computer, at kayo ay Hindi m^kikilala. . . ■ ' ■ /■ 

5) Kung may mga tanong dito na ayaw ninyong sagutin, sabihin po 'laihang ninyo 
sa amin . - . " . ~ 

6) Mayroon po kaming katanungan sa wikang Tagalog at Inglea. Ano po ang gusto 
ninyong . gamit-in?/" 

7) Mayroon po ba..kayong nais itanong? 



"1) I'm _ ' " - from the Filipino Association of. Mountain 

View, a private non-profit community organization. 

2) We're'doing a socio-economic survey of all the Filipinos in Mountain 
View. We are trying to. collect information about Filipino families,--- 
their housing, education, and jobs; . • . 



3) This information will be used "to improve community services to Filipinos. 

4) Your answers w,ill be strictly confidential. We will not give them to any 
U.S. or Philippine government agencies. They will be converted into- 

.numbers and will be fed to the^ computer; and. "you will not be identified.. 



5) If we' have any questions that you don't want to answer , just say so.. 

6) We have identical questionnaires in Tagalog and English.-- Which one dp 
you prefer? ' ' i ■. 



7) Do you have any questions? 




a- \ •■ . • . ■ . . . ■ . / 



F. Letters of Introduction in Tagalog and English 



) •» 
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FILIPINO ASSOCIATION OF MOUNTAIN VIEW, INC. 

' — -F70T^x-i442 

Mountain View, California 94040 

SA MGA PILIPINO^S MOUNTAIN VIEW:. ' ' 

Ang. sulat na itp ay nagpapakilala na si . ' ay 
Isa sa mga researchers ng Filipino Association of Ifountain Vie- 
isang private, non-profit community organization. 

Ang samahang ito ay gumagawa ng survey tungkol.sa mga Filipino 
dito sa Mountain- View.' Ito ay isinasagawa upang makakuha ng mga 
impormasyon tungkol'sa kanilang -pamilya, pamamahay, pinag-'^ralan at 
hanap-buhay.. Ang mga imporraasyong ito ay gagamitin upang raapabuti / ' 
ang mga serbisyo para sa mga Filipino. 

Ang inyong'mga kasagutan ay para sa amiii lamang. at Kindi mala- 
laman.ng pamahalaan ng Araerika o Filipinas. Ang inypng mga sagot, 
pangaian, at tirahan. ay ililipat sa mga numero para ilagay sa 
. computer upang kayo an hindi makikilal^ 

Kmig mayroon kayong mga tanong, tumawag p6 lamang kayo sa mga 
. tagapag-rrtaguyod ng samahang itb. Naririto ang kanilang mga pangaian 
at telepono. 



ANTOINETTE BARRIENTOS (Chairperson) 
961-7952 (h) 739-1322 (w) 



TONY MARMON 
.967-2250 . 



LOU BALCITA 
965-0443 



MEL MATIAS 
964-3682 



BEN BRUNO 
968-2549 



BESS SALAZAR 
967-7574 



GREG DEL FIERRO 

968-2721 (h) 967-2250 (w) 



DOLORES SiLAFAN 
9.68-2800 



MELY MARI (Adviser) .. . ' 
968-0836 (w) 967-5058 (h) 



FETE SILAPAN 
968r-2800 



DELFIN QUESADA 
(964.-5013) 



FILIPINO ASSOCiXtION OF MOUNTAIN VIEW, INC. 
P.tf. Box 14 42 ^ ' 
Mountain View, California 94040^ 



TO_THE- FILIPINg^.COl^^ VIEW: 

This is to introduce a- researcher for the . 

Filipino Association of Mountain View, a. private, non-profit community 
organization. 

This organization is conducting a sbcioreconomic survey of all the 
Filipinos in Mountain View. . This study is being done because very little 
is known about the community. We are trying to collect information about 
Filipino^families, their housing, education, and jobs. This information 
will then be used to improve community services to Filipinos^ 

All answers you provide will be strictly confidential. We will not 
give your answers to any agency of the United States or Philippine 
government. Your answeris , including your names and addresses, will be 
converted into numbers and fed into a computer. You will not be identified 
by name in the report. 

If you have any questions, please- call up any of tK^' members of the 
Board. of Directors of the Filipino Association. Their names and. phone 
numbers are listed below. ' 



ANTOINETTE. BARRIENTOS (Chairperson),.. . - TONY MARMON 

961-7952 (h) 739-1322 <w^ / 967-2250 



LOU BALCITA 
965-0443 



MEL MATIAS 
964-3682 



BEN BRUNO 
968-2549 



BESS SALAZAR 
967-7574 



GREG DEL FIERRO 

968-2721 (h) .967^2250 (w) : 



DOLORES SILAPAN 
968-2800 



MELY MARI (Adviser) 
968-0836 (w) 967r5058 (h) 



DELFIN QUESADA 
(964-5013) 



PETE SILAPAN 
968-2800 

• ■■ ■ v 



V 
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G. Residence Rules 



. , I. 



I J3 
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Re s i de nee Ru 1 e s 



The following rules are to be observed if one of the survey objectives is conformity with 
Decennial Census practice. The general instruction is to list everyone. who usually lives 
in the housing unit and persons staying or. visiting there who have no other home. 

This table is divided into two sections. Tike type of person ( stude.it>- ceaberi of the ^xaed 
forces, etc.) is described in the left-hand .section. The rightThand section tells you 
vhether; the person is a resident of this household or son-o other place. 



Type of Person 

(1) L^ves in. this household* but is tenporarily 
absent on a visit, business trip, vacation 
or in connection with job (bus driver, 
traveling salestcan, canal or river vessel 
cVewimn and rhe like). * 

-/ : ■ • ■ ' 

(2) Lives in this household on. weekends only. 
Works 5 days a week in' another place and 
maintains a room or apartment- there. 

(3) . iLives in- this household but is in a general 

• lor VA ho<^j)ital, including new babies not yet 
' brought ^ome - " 

(U) jwember of- the Armed Forces: 

|(a) Living on military installation. 

(b) Stationed on nearby installation but 
! living off post in this household- 



) Assigned to a naval vessel 



(5) bfficer or crew meriber of merchant veksel, 

j/essel erv'-ged in coastrvise, intercoasxal, • 
pr foreign transportation (including- Gr\eat 
Ukes): 

'a) vessel ordinarily goes on trips of 
'^-2U, hours or more duratioii. ^ ■. ' 

b) If vessel ordinarily goes on trfps of 
■ less than 2 U 'hours duration. ^ * 

* (6) pollege studer.t: 

a) Away at college on census day or here / 
■ < only on Vacation. ■ 

(b) Atter.dir^ college but livir.g in this 
household. \ 

I ' / • ■ 

(7) JStudent/ away attend ir.g school-below college 

level /(other tiiar* at institutiorel type 

s cho^ls ) . .' 

.(8) NurG'e living ir^ hospital, nilrses* hotde, etc-. 



*(6) 



ISO 



Resident of- 



This household 



The other place 



;This household (unless • 
in a psychiatric, T3 or 
chronic ward) , 



The military installation 
This |houEehold 

The vessel 



The vessel 
This household 

The college 
Tnis household 
Tnis household 

sHcsc it^i* / f nurse3 * hotce 
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Type of Person 

(9) Family oecbers. working and living avay fron 
, hc3e.' 



(10) T^ersbn vho has more than one home and divides 
tiiLe between thero. 



(11) Person who lives in this ho\isehold laost of 
the time because lie works nearby but has a 
hose elsewhere vh^re He stays weekends or 

• less f reciuent?*y. i ' - - ^ 

(12) American citizen aproad:^ - , 

(a) . Tenjporarily on vacation, or avay.. in 

connection with his work. 

(b) Employed by U.S. Government with place 
of duty abroad or member, of the family 
of; such person livifig with him. 

(c) Any other American working or living 
abroad for extended period of time. 

(13) Person in institution where people usually 
s'tay for long, periods of time: 

Correctional or penal institutions, peni- 
' tentiariec/ jails, workhouses, reformatories, 
convict campS;, ■ schools for delinquents — 
(regardless of length of .sen^encft or stay); 
i^ental' instixutions; hemes for needy or , 
aged; hospitals' and asylums | for the chron- 
ically ill and handicapped; j homes or schools 
for the deaf, blind, or '^nen-tally retar^ied." 



(lU) 

(;5) 



Members 'Of religious orders |. 

p'*rsons in places which have shifting 
populations composed mainly of persons with 
'no fixed residence, such as. conyJ.ct camps, 
railroad camps, highway and other construc- 
tion camps, and camps for migratory 
agricultural workers. 



(16) Citizen of foreign co'jr.try: , 

(a) Stjadying or working in the United 
States or members of family pf such 

, person living with him. 

(b) Temporarily traveling or visiting in 
t^e Unixed Spates. . 

» I* . 

(c) - Living on the premi sses of- an Embassy > 
; / iiinis^ry^ Legation, Chancellery, or 

v" "7 Corifiulate . • * ^ 

in) ^Zpz'tsHc ser*w-fer.t£ vho ''live' In." ' - - 



Besiient of-* 

Place where t<hey live 
while working avay from 
home. 

List at place where he 
spends largest part of 
the calendar year. - . 

This household \ 
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This household 



This is a- special case. 
DO NOT. LIST 



DO NOT LIST ' 



The institution 



The mor*astery or convent 



The camp:^"-_^ 



This household : ' - 
<f. ^ . " • 

Not . to be courited - 
Not to be_courited 



Deterrine if ser-^-ant 
c^cuples a "seps^te 
hcusir.£ -oni" frox main 
household. IT^YE^, ' 
li?t "en a separate ,.-J- 
qusstior.rAire. If NO, - 
list him on the house- 
hold queetior.rjiire. - 
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H. Definition of Housing Unit 



1'f 
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As in counting the resident population, 
there are certain rules to be followed in identi- 
fying and cour^ting housing units. A housing unit 
is a group of rOo:2S, or a single room occupied as 
separate living" q-jarters or, if vacant, intended 
for ocrjpancy as separate living quarters. A 
bouBing unit can be occupied by a family, a 
fanily and unrelated persons .living/together, a 
group of unrelated persons living together, or by 
one person. It zsy be vacant. 

'^.21 Rules for identifying housing units .— 
A. room, or a. group of roocis, must seet the 
fonovlng reqair^r^ents to ^qualify as a housing ^ 

unit:. ; • , . / 

■ {x\ CAcarateness. The occupants or intended /, 
■ ■ -bccut^ants. ^t; live and eat separately from 
- . :eve-^-6ne else in the building (or apartment), 



(2) if t^iis r-'ouir^rr.snt -is r.e-., 
or rC'r/rs n^st Vave eith-ir:. 



•than tr.e t^'m. 
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(a) ■)ir ect access from the outside of the 
bulla iiig or thro^^i^h a c-airaoR hall, 
or - . 

(b) . Conolete V.itchen faci lities" for their 

household only » 

7.22 Definitions of t e nr. s .> -Separate? ess 
is decensined vhen there is a "Yes" ansver to 
the question "Do you live and eat separately 
from everi'one else in this bviild-ing (or apart- . 
Dent)?" for the persons in question. Direct 

access xeans : *' ' 

(1) Direct access from the outside: A direct 
- entrance to the housing unit from the ouii- 
> doors, such as, a street, ^mad, alley, 

court^-ard, driveway, path, etc. , 

(2) Direct access through a common hall: An , : 
enxr^nce to the housing ^unit from a 
lobby, or vestibulvs which is usually used . 

■ by -:the occui^ants of more than one unit or 
by 'the general public; The hall, lobby,-, 
or vestibule is not part of any housing . 

'unit but is clearly separate from all unit^/ 
in the structure. . ' . 

■ Complete ki tchen facilities . A unit/has " ; ■ 
" ^ ' ' ~T ^ /' 

complete kitchen facilities vl^en it has all three, . 

.' ' ' " /■ 

of the 'following: / . 

(1) o An insTialled sin^t with piped, water; and 

(2) a. riange""or cook steps'; and. ■. 

(3) a mechanical. refrigerator. 
All kitchen facilities must be located in the 
building. They^need not be in the same room. Do . , 
not count TJO^able cooking equipment as a range 
or stov^/or> an ice box as a mechi^nical refrig- ; 

e'rator. \ " ;' ; ^; ." 

■ " / For this household only .' Kitchen facilities 
/ire ror this household only when they : are -used y:^^ 
orily by ^occupants of one housing unit. If equip-. ^ 
cent is* used by lodgers' or other persons living v| 
in the housing .unit, it is." still. For . this .houss|| 
hold only , .provided^ -that it is^ not ^o 'M^^^y^^^ 



/ 
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* .occupants, of another housing unit. I When a huild- 
ing consists of only one housing^^it, all equip- 
cent located inside the huiidir.g is For 'this - 
bx)u3ehold only . 

7*23 - Exarsples of housing units . — The great 
»Jpr'ty of living quarters in the United States 
are easily rec'ogr.ized as housing units. These 
are: single-fanily homes/ apartcents, and flats. 
iti two-f&ily home usually contains two hous 

"* units. A mobile home 6t trailer that is the 

:' ' . • ■ • 

cccupant*s usual place of residence is a housing 
unit- : 

Housing anits may lalso he found in unusual 
or unexpec'ted places. For exanple^ there may he 
a living quarters in the penthouse of an office 
building, living quarters for a watchman in a 
factory^ or a family's living quarters hehind 
. their store. Also, railroad cars, houseboats^ . 



' . 177./-:r'' 
caves, tents, etc., are housing units if they are v. 

occupied as usual residences. .'^ ;^ 

Some huildirc;s,.<»through alteration or charigeV- 

in usage ,.«^Eay contain, fever or more housing units-i 

; ... ■ f ■ . i 

than is '^p^H^e'r.t fran the outside. Examples of 
these wouVd'h^*^ large one -f amily ho.use. modified 1 
to contain three apartments, a large apartmv^nt " 
which has heen altered to tvo smaller apartments/ 
a two-family house which is now occupied entirely i 
hy a large family as one residence. 

Furnished rooms, light housekeeping units, 7* 
and rooms rented out to lodgers may sometimes he 
housing units. .The "proper classification of such 
liviiig quarters depends upon the application of . 
the housing uni* definition. 
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li Referral Cards « 
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New address from 



( ) Interviewed* 

( ) Phone disconnected^^ 
( ) Not at address*^ 



( ) New address unknown by^ 



m . CONTACT address confirmed 
( ), Mail Box* 



( ) Neighbor* - 
( ) Othe r . 
CONTACT . 
( ) By phone* 



Ayr 

* 3 



( ) . In person * 

( ) Secheduled for* 2 

( ) Other_ 



( ) Refus.ed because*>2 



/ 



*Date and initaXs of research staff 
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J. Tri-Lingual Publicity Poster 



1 



1/ 
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PAUNAWA 

Kung kayo ay Pilipiho nia nakatira dito sa Mountain 
View, ang Filipino Association*hg Mountain View ay° 
' makikipag-alam sa myo sa lalong madaHng panahon. 
Mayrobng J 'Socio-economic Survey'- na ginagawa 
tungkol sa mga sambahayang pilipino, at pinapaki'u- 
sap ang inyong kooperasyon. Kung kayo ay hindi pa 
nasasabihan hanggang ika- 1 ng Oktubre, puwede 
bang tumawag kayo sa numerong ito: 968r1263. 

No Filipino kayo nga agnaed ditoy Mountain. View, 
umay bumisita cadacayo ti Filipino Association ditoy. 
Adda maararamid nga census maipanggep iti panag- 
biag [sopio-ecdnomic] iti amin nga Filipino ditoy ket^ 
masapul nil unay ti tulong yo. No saan kayon to pay 
Jia nga'^mabisita inggana ti primero ti Oktubre, no 
^"^ffliffcin^lkoma agtelepono kayo: 968-1263. 



If you are a Filipino living in Mountain View, the 
Filipino Association of Mountain View will be contact- 
ing you soon. A Sbcio-Economic Survey of all Filipino 
households is being done and your cooperation is 
requested. If you have not been contacted by October 
1,1977 please call this number: 968-1263. 



Filipino Association of Mountain View 

/ 257 Castro St., Suite 2-E-4 
Mountain View, CA 94040 or 
P.O. Box 1442, Mt. View, CA 94040 
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